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THE TRAVELER.—NO. 2. 








THE TRAVELLER.—No. 2. 

From Philadelphia to Wilmington, the road 
lies along the Delaware, over a very different 
land from that on the Jersey side. There it is 
level and sandy; here hilly, rocky, and clayey. 
There the farm houses are mostly of wood, with 
a light, cheerful look; here they are mostly of 
stone, with a dark, gloomy exterior, and from 
intercourse with the inhabitants, one is con- 
strained to think that they partake in some de- 

ree of the nature of their habitations. Most of 

e land along this road is used for grazing pur- 

oses, and every road-side inn is a cattle market. 

any of the cattle fed here, first saw the light 
upon the grand prairie of Illinois, whence they 
travelled to the rich pastures of Northern Ohio, 
and from there to the sweet grass-clad hills of 
the Delaware, and will at last gladden the hearts 
of some of the hungry souls who buy their daily 
allowance of beef in the city markets. 

Average Crops near Wilmington—Farm of Wm. 
Webb—Upon well-cultivated, richly-manured 


clay soil, corn, 70 bushels, wheat, 20, potatoes, | 
'can be made wd 


200 per acre. Rotation. Commence by turning 
under Timothy sod six inches deep in the fall, 

ut on twenty two-horse-cart loads of manure 
in the spring, and plow in without turning up 
the sod, and plant corn first of May. Plow in 
ridges in fall after the corn is off, and again in 
spring with forty single loads of manure, and 
plant in drills, fourteen bushels large potatoes, 
cut. After the potatoes are dug, haul off the 
vines for manure, plow, harrow, and sow 8 to 12 
quarts of Timothy to the ucre. Mow three 
years without grazing or manuring, and then 
plow and plant corn again. Mr. Webb finds 
this course more profitable than sowing wheat, 
as upon land so highly manured, it makes too 
much straw, which falls down, and the profita- 
ble yield of grain is apt to fail. 

Mr. W. has enriched a poor, worn-out farm by 
the use of night soil, which he procures from 
Wilmington in large four-ox wagons, at one 
dollar a load, he finding team and wagon; or as 
they are called, “ barges.” These are tilted and 
emptied inte # cistern upon a side hill, where 
the contents are diluted and drawn off by a gate 
and sluice into eurts, and spread upon fresh- 
flowed ground. His stock, crops, and profits, I 
have given in detail at page 146 of the current 
volume. 

Bought the farm, 100 acres, about a dozen 
years since, at $50 an acre. It is now worth 
$100 to $120. Hires one man by the year and 
one for eight months, and occasionally by the 
day. Usual wages $10 a.:nonth, and 50 cents a 
day. Keeps two horses and works by exchange 
with his father, equivalent to three yoke of oxen. 
‘Keeps one good cow and one hog. Crops last 
year, 22 acres corn, 18 this year; wheat, 20 
‘acres each year, but intends to quit sowing 
wheat; oats, 2} acres last year and less this; 
mowing, 38 acres—hay sold in bulk. Intends 
to subsoil-plow the whole place. Limed once, 
50 to 106 bushels unslacked, to the acre. Cost, 
12 to 14 cents a bushel, and two to three miles’ 
‘hauling. Prefers ashes to lime; they cost 12 
cents a bushel, as gathered from houses, or 8 


cents for leached. Of course, this system of 
farming can only be carried on in the vicinity 
of large towns, or where an equivalent of ma- 
nure can be returned to the land for crops car- 
ried off. 

Drilled Turnips.—No one can have an idea of 
the increased crop by drilling, until he has seen 
with his own eyes. This I saw well demon- 
strated upon the farm of Dr. Brown, a real 
working farmer, near Wilmington. Many 
bunches of six to eight grew so thick that the 
centre ones were lifted quite upon the top of 
others, the tap root only reaching the ground. 

Value of Swamp Muck on Grass.—Dr. B. used 
it as top-dressing for grass, and doubled the 
crop.’ Thinks it the most valuable application 
that can be given grass land at the same ex- 
pense. Dr. B. is a Yankee farmer, though 
only lately engaged in the business, and under- 
stands the profit of manuring. He gets three 
crops of market vegetables a-year, from a por- 
tion of the land. 

Hog Manure—He thinks the manure that 
a pen of hogs, worth more than 
the pork, and that is worth 5 or 6 cents a pound. 

Price of Milk.—He keeps about a dozen cows 
and sells milk at 5 cents a quart, which is 
equal to butter at 75 cents a pound. 

How to Make a Heifer a Good Cow.—C. P. Hol- 
comb, says, let a two-year-old heifer have a 
calf, and let a steady good milker draw the 
milk three times a-day, and try to distend the 
udder and it will do so. and mcrease her capuaci- 
ty to secrete milk. Soton Rosrnson. 





® 
THE BEST ROTATION OF CROPS.—No. 2. 


Jupce Bue, who was an excellent practical 
farmer, says: “The best guards against drouth 
are, keeping the soil deep, rich, clean, and mel- 
low on the surface.” He also assures us, that 
“ the fibrous-rooted vegetables gather their sus- 
tenance from the upper, and the tap-reoted from 
the lower stratum.” I have said deep plowing 
is necessary to prepare the ground for the suc- 
ceeding crop of ryeand clover, in order that 
there may be a decp permeable soil for the long 
tap root of the latter, and thus enable it to draw 
its nourishment from the subsoil. The corn 
will also be greatly benefitted by deep plowing, 
because this is not only the best guard against 
drouth, but also enables the roots of corn to pen- 
etrate deeper in the soil, and thus derive a fuller 
supply of food than they could possibly do if 
only enabled to extend themselves along the 
surface of the ground. 

The advantages of deep plowing may be best 
attained, in the foregoing rotation, by effectually 
turning under the clover ley, in the fall, or early 
in the winter. The sooner this operation is per- 
formed, after the second crop of clover is thor- 
oughly ripe and dry, the better, because it would 
have more time to go through the process of 
putrescent fermentation, before the clover is 
thrown tothe surface, by plowing the ground 
the next summer. The following plan is recom- 
mended :—So soon as the second growth of clo- 





ver is thoroughly ripe and dry, let the clover 
ley be carefully turned under, with suitable 
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lows; and, to acomplish this more effectually, 

et a second plow of suitable construction, fol- 
low each of the large plows, in the same furrow, 
so as to deepen the loose soil, and completely 
cover the clover. 

To facilitate this purpose, a brush drag should 
precede the first plows, so as to lay the clover 
in the same direction in which the ground is to 
be plowed. If this operation is well performed, 
the clover ley will be completely buricd, and 
a deep, loose soil found, which may remain un- 
disturbed until near the time for planting corn, 
in April following, when the ground should be 
well harrowed, and checkered off very shallow, 
with light one-horse plows, and planted. In 
order not to disturb the clover beneath, the corn 
should be cultivated entirely with light one-horse 
harrows or cultivators, till about the first of 
July. By this time, the clover will probably 
have gone through the putrescent fermentation, 
and should now be well stirred with shovel 
plows, each way, and so deep as to scatter and 
bring near to the surface, a sufficient portion of 
clover seed to furnish the succeeding crop of 
clover. 

Early in September, the field should be sown 
in rye, and put in with the cultivator, or corn 
harrow, so as to leave a tolerable level surface, 
for the benefit of the succeeding crops of rye 
and clover, both of which are to be fed on the 
ground. If the corn, among which the rye is to 
be sown, in September, shall have been blown 
down, or tangled so much that the cultivator or 
corn harrow cannot be used, in putting in the 
rye, this operation must be delayed till the corn 
is cut up, and put in shocks. As it is important 
that the rye crop should be sown early, in or- 
der that it may furnish a good pasture the en- 
suing winter and spring, it is necessary that the 
corn crop should be planted early, so that it 
may be ready the sooner to cut off, in case it 
should be so tangled as to prevent the rye being 

.sown among the standing corn. Besides, even 
if it can be sown, before the corn is cut off, it 
is important that this operation be performed 
soon after, as much benefit will thereby result 
to the rye crop, by affording it sun and air. 

The corn crop should always be cut up, when 
thoroughly ripe, as well for the purpose of prov- 
ender, as with a view to saving of manure. It 
should be fed to fattening cattle, in feeding pens, 
so situated as to be best adapted to the saving 
of manure, and conver -.- wu hauling to the 
proper fields. That part of the fodder, from 
which the corn shall have been shucked, should 
be fed in the same manner, with a view to the 
same object. Judge Buel states that by pursu- 
ing the course recommended, “ten or twelve 
loads of manure may readily be obtained every 
spring, from cach animal wintered in the yard.” 

Prospect Hill, Ky. A. Beatty. 


—~----—-# @e--- 

Osace-OrancE Sprouts ror Watxine Sticks.— 

The raising of these would doubtless be a 

profitable business, to sell to the walking-cane 

makers, as no other wood can surpass it for that 

purpose. A ready sale could be had in this city 
for a very large quantity. 








SALT BITTERNS AS A MANURE. 


In the Agriculturist for February, is an in- 
quiry asto the value of salt bitterns, (as the 
forcign ingredients in the salt water of the Onon- 
daga salines are called,) for manure. I have at 
this moment, no analysis of this substance be- 
fore me, to enable me to state with certainty of 
what it is composed, nor in what proportions; 
but it is generally understood to consist of lime, 
(the sulphate and carbonate,) with a little iron, 
and I think some magnesia. Of these, the sul- 

hate is in the largest quantity, but in the form 
in which it is thrown out of the works, it is also 
strongly impregnated with salt. 

Of this material, hundreds of thousands of 
bushels are heaped up about the salt works in 
og city, and are used for filling the streets, lots, 

ic. 

Perhaps any one familiar with the chemical 
character of the ingredients could determine 
whether they would be useful for manures, as 
well without a trial upon soil as with one. I 
have been 20 years a resident of Syracuse, and 
yet am unable to give the information sought 
for. There prevails here a vague idea, or a 
popular notion, that bitterns would serve a val- 
uable purpose, applied to the soil. I have heard 
numbers of persons remark that they have seen 
them tried, and know they produce a marked 
effect. In one instance, Iremember a gentleman, 
resident here, told me that he was knowing of 
their application upon a considerable piece of 
land, and that the effect was observable for sev- 
eral years. I have also been informed, that 
where the salt water escapes from the State 
Aqueducts and saturates the ground, the grass 
springs up after a few years, with much greater 
luxuriance than before. But I have never wit- 
nessed an example of this sort, and I know of 
no one in this vicinity, who is accustomed to 
any regular or systematic employment of these 
bitterns for fertilising purposes. _ 

I am about to institute some experiments on 
this subject. Last summer, I paid $30 for haul- 
ing a quantity of this material about two miles, 
to my farm. It lies yet in a heap, in the field, 
but I shall this spring, begin to use it. I intend 
to apply some of it as a top-dressing upon a 
piece of meadow, and likewise, upon a low 
ture, recently reclaimed, the surface of which is 
composed. of two or three feet of peat, or muck. 
I am mostly engaged in growing fruit trees, and 
dare not apply bitterns very freely to them, for 
fear of the effect of the salt. Butina year or 
two, perhaps, by next fall, I shall be able to 
speak more confidently in regard to their merits. 

Mr. Spencer, formerly superintendent of the 
Onondaga Salt Springs, stated to me, (I believe, 
on his return from Saltville, in the southwest 
county of Virginia, where he was employed 
three or four years since, in the supervision of 
the salt manufacture at that place,) a fact that 
has some bearing upon this inquiry, and which 
I will repeat. He said that in the immediate 
vicinity of the salt works, in that section, was 
formerly an open, barren field, of about forty 
acres in extent, lying in the form of a natural 
basin. When he went to Saltville, he noticed 
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that one half of this tract, there enclosed, bore a 
most luxuriant crop of grass, while the other 
part was comparatively unproductive. The 
contrast between the two parts of the field was 
so marked, that he had the curiosity to inquire 
into the cause. He received for answer that 20 
years before, the bitterns, composed of the same 
substances as those of Syracuse, had accumu- 
lated in such large quantities about the salt 
works, as to impede the operations of the pro- 
prietors, and they had been forced to remove 
them. They were carted into this field, and 
spread as was found most convenient over the 
one half, not with any expectation of derivin 
any benefit from their application to the soil, 
but simply to get them out of the way. How 
long it was after this, before vegetation resumed 

ssession of a soil thus formed, I do not recol- 
ect that Mr. S. stated, but for a number of years 
it had borne the heaviest crops of grass he had 
ever seen, and at all times exhibited a remarka- 
ble appearance of verdure amidst surrounding 
sterility. 

The soil in the vicinity of Syracuse is com- 
posed of the debris of the great limestone ledge, 
or out-crop, which runs through the western 
part of this state. It is naturally productive, 
and is exceedingly sensitive to barnyard ma- 
nures. There is not a great deal of skillful or 
scientific farming done within two or three 
miles of the salt works, the attention of our citi- 
zens being turned to other objects. This Ithink | 
accounts for the want of some positive knowl. | 
edge upon the subject of the efficacy, as a ma-| 
nure, of the lime and plaster found in the salt 
water here. Some of the farmers in the coun- 
try have applied salt to their growing crops, 
such as wheat and barley, with decided advan-| 
tage, and its use as a top-dressing upon English 
grain and grass is probably increasing. 

Of one fact, I have not a particle of doubt. If 
our salt works were on Long Island, the bit- 
terns would be used, and would be found val- 
uable on its sandy soil. But I am not certain 
they would pay transportation from here. I 
once proposed to Senator Smith, of Long Island, 
to send him a boat load, for trial, but have never 
carried my purpose into effect. When I have 
seen the results of my experiments, I will a 
prise you. W. S. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Feb., 1850. 


RUTA-BAGA OR SWEDISH TURNIPS. 


WE are no advocates of the introduction of 
ruta bagas into general cultivation in this coun- 
try for stock feeding, to the exclusion of our 
corn and clover crops. We have no doubt, that 
the cultivation of corn for fattening animals, 
and to a certain extent for growing and work- 
ing ones, also, where the soil is suited to it, is 
much more profitable in North America. 

Besides the perfect adaptation of our hot, dry 
summers to maturing large quantities of this 
highly-condensed and fattening food, which, on 
fertile lands, with judicious selection of seed 
and proper cultivation, need seldom fall below 
50 bushels, and often rises to 80 bushels of 











shelled grain per acre, there is a large quantity 
of valuable forage furnished in the stalk, leaves, 
husk, and cob. This, if properly prepared, and 
fed, will yield a great deal of nutriment to cat- 
tle, sheep, and horses. Great loss has been sus- 
tained by the waste of these, from utter neglect 
or injudicious management ; but if all are hus- 
banded and fed, we much doubt if any crop 
within the United States, will yield so great a 
product in pork, beef, mutton, growth, or labor- 
ing capacity, acre for acre, as Indian corn. 
nlike most others of the family of grasses, 
in which this grain is properly classed, corn 
draws much of its nourishment from the atmos- 
phere, through its massive, porous stalks, and its 
expanded succulent leaves; and it consequently 
leaves the soil less exhausted for the quantity of 
nutriment it contains, than any other grain, 
buckwheat alone, perhaps, excepted. 

But, after allowing all these advantages to 
the general cultivation of corn, we are satisfied 
there is frequently great profit in growing a few 
acres of turnips where the soil is adapted to 
them, and the stock on the farm will admit of 
their economical feeding. 

Roots of some kind, either potatoes, carrots, 
beets, parsnips, or artichokes, are almost indis- 
pensable for the health and thrift of stock, as 
an occasional food. In this country, potatoes 
have formerly occupied a. conspicuous rank for 
this purpose; but since the fatal and almost 
universal epidemic, which has ravaged them 
for the last few years, they have become much 
less popular, and their cultivation has been lim- 
ited, almost entirely to their production as hu- 
man food. There is, besides, a large expense 
for the seed, and a good deal of labor in plant- 
ing and digging. The cultivation of all the oth- 
er enumerated roots, is unquestionably attended 
with much profit for stock feeding, but our coun- 
trymen have not engaged in this enterprise to 
that extent, or with that zeal and intelligence 
which its advantages would justify. We go 
back, then, to our starting point, the advantages 
of cultivating ruta bagas. 

They yield an enormous crop. From 15 to 
30 tons per acre, or 600 to 1,200 bushels, is not 
an uncommon yield in Great Britain. It is true 
they are decidedly inferior to the potato, pound 
for pound, for feeding purposes; and they are 
below either the beet, carrot, or parsnip; but 
their greatly-increased product, the facility of 
cultivating and harvesting, and the fine condi- 
tion in which they leave the ground for after 
crops, should commend them to favor. ‘The ex- 
pense of seed is trifling, as a few shillings will 
procure enough for an acre. They are readily 
dibbled in by a sowing machine, which opens 
the ground, drops the seed, covers and rolls it; 
and a horse cultivator is all that is needed for 
subsequent cultivation. Their broad, fleshy 


leaves draw largely from the nutritious gases 
of the atmosphere, while their long, filament 
rootlets penetrate deeply for the fertilising salts, 
which they bring up from the remote subsoil, 
when properly loosened with the subsoil plow. 
They are easily harvested and cheaply stored, 
as slight frosts do not injure them; they are 
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scarcely subject 4 a or oe if gee | thrown into slight beds, or ye! the required 
fore the approach of warm weather. ‘Their; distance between the rows. In all other cases, 
leaves furnish a considerable amount of manure, | plant on a flat surface, at the rate of two or 
which is estimated by an intclligent English three to five or six pounds per acre, according 
re at six he per _— when = Crop | : _ a = the = and — oc hie gg of 
reaches 20 tons of roots. 1e leaves also pro- loss from the fly, beetle, and other enemies. A 
vide an ample shade for the soil (where the | few ounces of seed would suffice for an acre if 
_ is large, as it always should be) and each matured a bulb; but as many seeds do not 
this facilitates the absorption of nutritive gases | germinate in stiff or too dry soils, or are des- 
by the soil, and prepares it most effectually for troyed or perish soon after germination, it is 
successive crops. The addition to the manure always safer to plant abundantly and thin out 
heap from the consumption of so large a quan-| with the hoe when cultivating. 

tity of roots, is an additional item of great Turnip cultivation, in Great Britain, has resus- 
consequence to the calculating farmer. In| citated more land, and been the means of yield- 
feeding these watery roots, cattle and sheep ing her more wealth during the present century, 


have their appetites whetted for dry forage, how- | than any other crop she has grown, with the ex- -__ 


ever rough or coarse it may be ; and the straw of ception, perhaps, of their forage plants. It is 
wheat, oats, and buckwheat, the haulm of beans | not simply the amount of value yielded by the 
and peas, and even the potato and artichoke | turnip alone, but it is the increase in the manure 
tops are greedily devoured and yield no small | heaps, and the high condition in which the land 
amount of nutriment. ‘These are important ad-' is left for subsequent crops, that has made the 
vantages and should not be slightly considered | cultivation of the ruta baga so valuable to that 
by reflecting farmers. ‘country. Her moister climate and milder win- 

The soil for the ruta baga should be highly ters, allowing the feeding this bulky crop on the 
manured and thoroughly plowed and subsoiled. field, without injury to the roots from frost or 
In addition to barnyard and compost manures, ' suffering to the sheep or cattle from inclemency 











bonedust should be plentifully drilled in with 
the seed. If not previously applied to the field, 
the farmer may be under no apprehension of 
using it too plentifully ; for it cannot, like an 
over dose of lime, by any possibility, injure the 
soil. If finely-ground bones or sawings are used, 
8 or 10 bushels per acre will suffice ; if coarse, 
from 30 to 40 bushels may be safely applied ; 
and whatever is left in the ground, after the tur- 
nip is taken off, as most of it will be, will yield 
in subsequent years, all the turnips’ food by 
slow decay in the soil. Bonedust is a pecu- 
liarly appropriate food for the turnip, from the 
great proportion of phosphoric acid which both 
contain. 

Of the merchantable manures, guano, perhaps, 
is more valuable for turnips, as in addition to 
* the large per centage of phosphoric acid, which 
is readily given up to the crop, it furnishes with 
equal promptness, almost every element required 
by the turnip, excepting water ; and this even in 
seasons of the greatest drouth, will be supplied 
from the atmospheric vapor, if the plow and 
subsoiler has been first thoroughly applicd, and 
the horse cultivator afterwards. 

Next to guano and bones, plaster may be 
reckoncd the best application. This yields lime 
and sulphuric acid, both of which the turnip 
greedily devours; and it helps it to large quan- 
tities of its watery aliment, by condensing the 
dews and vapor on its leaves and roots. Salt 
yields it soda, and like plaster, helps it to atmos- 
pheric vapor. From five to eight bushels of 
salt per acre will suffice. Both soot and char- 
coal attract moisture, and draw large stores of 
nutritious gases from the air. The farmer can 
hardly go amiss in manuring for the turnip, 
provided he but apply it abundantly. 

After mellowing the ground sufficiently with 
the plow and harrow, if at all inclined to wet, 
(as exes clay and some peaty soils often are, 








of weather, render this root much better adapted 
to her agriculture than our own. Yet the reali- 
sation of such vast advantages by her, may well 
incite American farmers to test the merits of 
this system for some of their own fields. 

May we ask, in conclusion, that some of our 
observing farmers will favor us and their fellow 
readers with the results of some of their experi- 
ments in raising this valuable root ? 





SOWING INDIAN CORN FOR SOILING. 

WE cannot toooften remind our readers of the 
great advantage of sowing corn for green fodder, 
where it is valuable, which is always the case 
in the vicinity of cities and the larger class of 
towns. By commencing the sowing the latter 
part of this month, and continuing the operation 
each successive week or ten days till August, a 
constant supply of choice food will be secured 
during the remainder of the season, when it will 
be most wanted. The natural grasses of the 
pastures, when closely fed, begin to give out in 
July; and if the season prove dry, they fre- 
quently continue short for several months. A 
comparatively small quantity of land, richl 
supplied with manure, finely prepared and cu 
tivated, will yield an immense quantity of sweet, 
nutritious fodder during this time of drouth. 
From the experience of our best dairymen, an 
acre of corn, thus cultivated, will —_ y ample 
food for four cows during three months. It may 
be fed from racks or mangers in the yard, or in 
the stables, if they are not too warm; or, it may 
be scattered from a cart upon the ground, after 
which the cattle may be admitted, where they 
will devour the whole—stalks as well as the 
blades. 

If the fodder be wilted a few hours in the sun, 
previous to giving it to the animals, it is be- 
lieved to be more wholesome and less likely to 
produce hoven, or wind in the bowels, than 


when not underdrained,) the earth should be} when given to them green. 
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QUALITIES OF LIME AND ITS COMPARATIVE VALUE FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 








QUALITIES OF LIME AND ITS COMPARATIVE 
VALUE FOR AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES.—No. 2. 


Live is slightly soluble in water, a property 
which is so essential to enable it to undergo in 
itself and effect in other matter, those chemical 
and mechanical changes before alluded to. The 
solvent power of water upon lime is in the in- 
verse ratio of its temperature. At 32,° water dis- 
solves gl, of its weight of lime; at 60° 743; and 
at 212,° only ;4,5; and as the ordinary temper- 
ature of water in soils seldom exceeds 60°, and 
frequently is near 32,° it follows that in this 
condition, it acts with nearly its maxium influ- 
ence on lime. 

Another property of lime, we have no doubt is 
true, though in the yet imperfect state of agri- 
cultural science, we are not absolutely certain 
of it; and if true, it is of incalculable advantage 
in promoting the growth of vegetation and that 
too from the gratuitous supplies derived from 
the atmosphere. When lime is mixed with 
damp manure and rich vegetable loam, in the 
shade, it condenses nitric acid, which immedi- 
ately combines with the potash of the manure, 
forming nitrate of potash (saltpetre). That this 
operation is going forward in rich calcareous 
soils, hardly admits of a doubt, especially when 
shaded by a rank vegetable growth, and occa- 
sionally stirred in the process of cultivation. 
The value of both nitric acid and nitrate of pot- 
ash to vegetable nutrition, has too often been 
tested to admit of doubt. Professor Johnston 
in his ingenious and valuable essay on lime, 
published in the Highland Quarterly Journal 
of Agriculture, in which many of the prob- 
able beneficial operations of lime are detailed 
corroborates this opinion and attributes not only 
the formation of nitric acid, but ammonia, also, 
“at the expense of the free nitrogen of the at- 
mosphere, from the presence of calcareous mat- 
ter in the soil.” 

There is a great difference in, the value of the vari- 
ous limestones for agricultural purposes. When 
burnt, some contain considerable proportions of 
phosphate of lime, the remains of innumerable 
infusoriz, coprolites, and some species of the 
coral, the aggregation of ages of insect and oth- 
er animal remains, in the indefinite past. Phos- 
phate of lime is the principal fertilising mate- 
rial of bones, and enters into the composition of 
every vegetable; its importance must therefore 
be readily appreciated. And this is the reason 
why one species of limestone yields what is 
termed lime, but which is really quicklime as- 
sociated with the phosphate, so much more 
valuable for agricultural uses than others, which 
approximate more nearly to a pure carbonate. 
Many of the limestones of Kentucky and other 
parts of the Union, and more frequently the 
marls, yield a large per centage of phosphate of 
lime; and wherever such are attainable, their 
application to soils is attended with the best re- 
sults. The yield of fertile lands is augmented, 
and the resuscitation of worn-out soils is speedil 
accomplished where such a dressing is used. 
There are other limestones which yield only an 


impure lime, mixed with considerable quantities : 





of other minerals or earth, of no utility for agri 
cultural purposes. 

eget lime, or that derived from other 
shell fish, both of marine and fresh-water origin, 
is generally superior for agricultural purposes, 
to such as is derived from other sources; not 
only from its containing nothing but what is 
useful, but especially as yielding a noticeable 
quantity of phosphate. 

Magnesian lime has its value in agriculture. 
This is apparent from the analysis of the ashes 
of all vegetables. None are without magnesia. 
Wheat contains about 0.9 per cent.; barley 
almost 2; the bean and pea nearly as much, and 
their straw and the clovers and lucern, from 2 to 
3.5. Besides contributing to the food of plants, its 
alkaline properties act on soils and manures in 
a manner similar to lime, but in a more intense 
degree. Wherever applied, therefore, it must 
be in quantity considerably less then when the 
pure lime is used. 

The effect of lime upon crops is to mature them 
earlier, and give a fuller, healthier growth. The 
best sugar plantation in Louisiana, which gives 
the largest average yield of sound, convertible 
juice, has great quantities of muscle shells, in 
every stage of decomposition, scattered through- 
out the soil. Wheat is found to be fuller and 
heavier when grown on well-limed or calcare- 
ous soils. The stalk is not so liable to rust, or 
mildew, and it yields a brighter, cleaner straw. 
The potato rot, which has devastated not only 
fields, but whole countries, has in many instan- 
ces, been checked or wholly prevented by the 
use of lime. Lime seldom or never does injury 
either to the soil or crop, unless applied in ex- 
cess; and in nearly all cases, its application is 
attended with the best results. 

The application of lime may be made either 
after burning or grinding, but the former is by 
far the most oly in its effects. In this case, 
it is reduced to an impalpable powder, it may 
be a thousand times finer than by the most effi- 
cient artificial grinding, so much more perfect 
are the chemical operations of nature than the 
mechanical ones of man. In consequence of 
this minute division, every particle of the lime 
is brought into intimate contact with the soil 
and exerts its full influence ; while the unburned 
though finely-divided limestone may require 
many years, and probably centuries of them to 
yield all its benefits. The difference to the soil 
is analogous to that of an animal swallowing 
unbroken grain and cooked meal. Jn the former 
case, the grain may possibly be voided before 
digested; in the latter, every particle of the 
farinaceous nutriment has been developed by 
the expanding heat, and is thus ready for imme- 
diate assimilation by the stomach. 

It is important to secure the maximum benefit of 
lime, that it be kept near the surface. Air, moist- 
ure, heat and light are all important agents in 
effecting chemical changes in the soil; and these 
are only to be found at or near the surface. 
From its greater weight, there is a constant ten- 
dency to sink, not only from the operations of 
the plow, spade, &c., but from the washing of 
rain, the operations of moles, earth worms, and 
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insects, besides such portions as are dissolved ' 
and carried down. This consideration should | 
induce a frequent application of small quantities, | 
say 20 to 40 bushels per acre, as often at least, 
as once every three to five years. And to secure 
its immediate action, which is not felt for one or 
two years, it may be intimately mixed with four 
or five times its bulk of rich turf or loam, and 
allowed to remain for a few months or a year, 
when it will be ready at once to commence its 
work of regeneration in the soil, besides yield- 
ing a valuable manure in the rich loam with 
which it has been mixed. 


~ 


. 4 


Sow1nc Broom Corn.—The best soil for this 
plant is similar to that required for maize. It 
should be rich, warm, and not subject to early 
frosts, like the “intervals,” or “ bottoms,” of the 
Connecticut, the Mohawk, the Sciota, &c. The 
best crops are usually raised on a green sward, 
turned over as late as possible in the fall, to kill 
the worms. But if the land be poor, it must be 
enriched by a liberal supply of well-decomposed 
farmyard dung, with additions of guano, plaster, 
oyster-shell lime, or poudrette. It should be 
planted as early as the 15th of this month, in 
hills, about two by three feet apart. If the seed 
be good, drop 15 or 20 of them into each hill, 
and cover them from an inch to an inch and a 
half deep. 

When properly cultivated and brought in 
good condition to the New-York market, broom 
corn, of the best quality will now sell for $100 
to $250 per ton. 








THE WYKOFF FARM. 


Tus farm contains about 230 acres, and lies 
in Manalapan, Monmouth county, New Jersey. 
The stage road from Freehold to Hightstown 
divides it near the centre, thus making a hand- 
some front on each side. Six years since, it was 
purchased by Mr. Ellis, and was then under an 
ordinary course of cultivation. Now ithas been 
so much improved by Mr. E. that it is worth one 
third more than he gave. 

Mr. Ellis has on that part of the farm north. 
of the road about 22 acres of low ground con-l 
sidercd by its former owner valueless, only for 
coarse pasture. By ditching and draining, he 
has discovered within the past five years, a vast 
reservoir of vegetable matter, which has been 
hid from observation by a layer of peat, which 
covered the entire field from 6 to 12 inches in 
depth. Under this, is the vegetable substance, 
resembling, in appearance, dry horse manure, 
which I think is a fair representation of that 
article in quality when warmed by a good mix- 
ture of lime. The layer extends from 3 to 10 feet 
in depth. 

By untiring industry, Mr. Ellis has already 
brought a portion of this waste land into culti- 
vation. hile he has been preparing this part 
of the waste by ditching, he has materially im-' 
stig his upland by applying to it what he, 

as taken from the ditches. His process has 


been to cart the substance taken from the ditch- 
es to the high ground, then compost it by 





mixing slacked lime, one bushel to twenty of the 


earth. Where manure thus prepared has been 
applied, 20 loads to the acre, he says the pro- 
duct has been increased one third. 

On that — of the field already reclaimed, 
he has had four successive crops—first, buck- 
wheat, a light coat of lime upplied; second, 
potatoes, planted in the hill; third, potatoes and 
pumpkins. This crop completely covered the 
ground ; fourth, oats, which grew full 5 feet high, 
and were tolerably well filled. These crops 
were grown on land that, six years since, was a 
swamp, used only for coarse pasture. 

Thus far he has succeeded well in his endeav- 
ors to reclaim the entire swamp. By this dis- 
covery, he avoids the necessity of carting marl 
seven or eight miles, which would cost from 25 
to 50 cents per load, at the pit. He thus made a 
manure equally good as the marl; and, if instead 
of using slacked lime in his compost, he used un- 
slacked, I know not why this compost will not be 
equally as good as stable manure, as the vegeta- 
ee is impregnated strongly with al- 

ali. 

With the skill and perseverance which char- 
acterises Mr. Ellis, I think he will soon have 


‘all the varieties of grains, grasses, and vegeta- 


bles usually raised in his neighborhood, grow- 
ing profusely, and yielding abundantly on that 
once old quagmire, but now vast manure heap. 
Something of other parts of Mr. Ellis’ farm, build. 
ings, &c., at another time. 

A. SHERMAN. 





A VALUABLE SOUTHERN GRASS. 


On a recent visit to Millwood, the residence of 
that noble South Carolinan, Col. Wade Hamp- 
ton, we noticed a most beautiful grass plot, 
growing in all the luxuriance of spring, although 
in gloomy wintry February weather. It is true 
that such a green spot there appears far more 
pleasant to the eye than such a spot would in 
spring in a grass-growing country; because 
here all around, the earth presents but a bare 
surface, almost, if not entirely incapable of sus- 
taining cultivated grasses, except at the great 
expense of preparation which Col. H. has giv- 
en to the ground now glowing in its verdant 
coat. 

This grass is as yet without a name. Dr. 
Bachman, the eminent naturalist, of Charleston, 
at first thought it was the American Canary 
grass, but on further examination expresses 
some doubts. It grows about two feet high, 
with top and seed somewhat like blue grass, 
(Poa pratensis,) only much larger. It is a na- 
tive wild grass, and may be found from the sea 
board to the mountains of the Atlantic southern 


states; and Col. Hampton says will endure — 


frost and drouth better than any other grass he 
has ever seen growing at the south. 
—----—-2 @e 
Season ror Fetuwe Resinouvs Trees.—Any 
time during this month, or the next three months 
following, all kinds of pine, larch, and other 
resinous trees may be cut, as the pores of their 
wood will be filled with resin, which serves to 
increase the strength and durability of their 
timber. 
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THE AIR-SYPHON VENTILATOR. 
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THE AIR-SYPHON VENTILATOR. 

THis new mode of ventilation, a notice of 
which is to be found at a 111, of the current 
volume, was patented by Dr. Chowne, of Eng- 
land, and is based on the principle that, “If a 
bent tube or hollow passage be fixed with the 
legs upwards, the legs being of unequal lengths, 
whether it be in the open air or with the shorter 
leg communicating with a room or other place, 
that the air circulates up the longer leg, and 
that it enters and moves down the shorter leg ; 
and that this action is not prevented by making 
the shorter leg hot, whilst the larger leg remains 
cold; and no artificial heat is necessary to the 


portions of the room, a pipe may be conducted 
from the bottom of an ornamental vase a, into 
the flue, when theair would take the course 
as shown by the arrows; and to remove the 
air from the upper portions of the room, another 
concealed pipe may communicate with a small 
aperture above the jamb, as at 3}, thereby 
immediately establishing thorough ventilation. 

A peculiar fact is, that this mode of ventilation 
affords facilities hitherto not known for carrying 


away the heat, and other products of combus- 


tion from gas burners, and other lamps, of which 
the products are offensive. Again, wherever 
the air-syphon ventilator is in operation, it is 





longer leg of the air syphon, to cause this action | 
to take place.” Thus, by using the chimney of. 


an ordinary room, for instance, (into which air ' 


has free access,) as the longer leg and by con-. 


ducting a tube or channel constituting the short 


leg of the air syphon, from any part, (as near 


the ceiling, for instance,) into the lower part of 


the chimney, at the suitable place, a current of 
air will proceed from the apartment down the | 
shorter leg, and away up the longer one. 























Arr-Sypuon VENTILATOR.—Fic. 45. 


certain, that, should an accidental escape of gas 
take place, it will not accumulate, but descend 
from the upper part of the room, by means of 
the shorter leg of the syphon. This apparatus 
admits also, of being extemporaneously and 
temporarily set up in a sick room, so as to cause 
a constant removal of air from the upper portion 
of the apartment, where it is so apt to han 
about the curtain furniture of the chamber, an 
to impregnate it with the exhalations which are 
so often the result and generators of disease. 

In a similar manner, the air syphon can be 
applied to the ventilation of churches, school 
houses, barns, conservatories, wells, cellars, 
vaults, &c., &c., In short, if what is said of it 
be true, it is one of the greatest discoveries of 
the age. 
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DISCOVERY OF THE CAUSE OF THE YELLOWS IN 
THE PEACH TREE. 


ALTHOUGH the various journals devoted to ag- 
riculture throughout our broad land have teemed 
with articles on the disease called “the yellows 
of the peach tree,” I believe a small beetle, 





| named in Harris’ Catalogue, Tormicus liminaris, 


has never, until lately, been suspected as the 
cause of that destructive malady. 

I will not presume to say that it is the sole 
cause of the decline of the peach tree, for I am 
aware that unhealthy soil, late and hard frosts, 
the large borer, (AXgeria,) and too profuse bear- 
ing, will all injure the trees and cause death ; 
but I believe the little tormicus will be found to 
produce that disease which is believed by many 
to be infectious. 

Though the Tormicus liminaris, in its perfect 
state, has long been known to science, its habits 
in the grub or larva form are little known, and 
few have been led to search for them in the bark 





The means of ventilation can be conducted by 
light lead or zinc tubes, passing round and 
through a room, and finally into the fireplace ; 
and tubes passing from these to the upper parts 
of the room, the warm air would constantly de- 
scend through them to the continuous channel, 
and then into the longer leg of the syphon. 

In the above illustration, the dotted lines, a, 
and 6, represent pipes about two inches in diam- 
eter, which are concealed behind the upper part 
of the jambs, and communicate with the chim- 
ney opening, thus. forming an inverted syphon, 
the flue of the chimney being the longer leg. 
To draw off the gases or air from the middle 


of the peach tree, where they may be found in 
incredible numbers. They are so minute, that 
‘only a close observer would see them; but like 
the itch mite in the human family, they produce 
disease, and frequently death. 

When the peach tree is infested with the Tor- 
micus liminaris in sufficient numbers to cause 
disease, the tree will throw out great numbers 
of sickly shoots, in August and September, at 
which timethe grubs may be found securely feed- 
ing in the sap vessels of the inner bark of the 
tree, effectually protected from all external inju- 
ry by the hard outer bark. Too minute to at- 
tract attention, these little creatures do their 
work secretly and surely, uninjured by any of 
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those applications that have so frequently been 
recommended ; for, however beneficial these nos- 
trums may be in other discases to which the 
peach tree is liable, they will be found of no 
avail in this, as any remedy sufficiently power- 
ful to kill an insect so well defended, will also 
destroy the life of the tree, aud their numbers 
and minute size preclude the idea of destroying 
them with a probe, as in the case of the common 
peach borer, the Augeria. 

The tormici assume the beetle form in Au- 
gust, when most of them quit their parent tree, 
and seek a more healthy home for their proge- 
ny; the eggs are then deposited in the bark, 
where they remain until the following summer, 
when they come into life, and unsuspected begin 
their work of destruction. 

It will now be scen why the disease caused 
by the tormicus has been considered infectious, 
and why the trees most in contact with the 
sickly tree will be the first attacked, and also, 
why a tree that has been inoculated with buds 
from a healthy tree, but on which the eggs of 
the tormicus have been deposited, will show 
the disease simultaneously with the tree from 
which the buds were taken, and thus appear to 
have been inoculated by the sap. 

From numerous experiments tried on trees 
under my care, I am convinced of the correct- 
ness of the opinion expressed by a writer in a 
former number of this jonrnal, that nothing can 
be done to stop the disease from spreading, but 
to cut the tree down, and burn it, root and 
branch ; and thus by effectually destroying eggs, 
larvae and perfect insect, prevent the escape of 
the beetle from the present tree, to the injury 
of the surrounding ones. Whether in the beetle 
or grub form, this insect is seldom more than 
one twelfth of an inch in length; but what is 
lost in size, is made up in numbers, and thus 
their destruction becomes horciess, unless by 
’ the sacrifice of the parent tree. 

M. H. Morais. 


Germantown, Pa., March, 1850. 
eee en 
DECAYED GRAIN INJURIOUS TO STOCK 


I RECOMMENDED a friend, some time since, to 
feed his cattle on rotten or refuse corn, which 
he did, and maintained for a while that it cer- 
tainly fattened them; but after some time his 
steer was paralysed. It however soon recovered 
upon change of food. I have seen no such 
effect. Ihave just kidled what we consider good 
beef fattened chiefly in that way. A young 
friend in this county, P. Graye, was the first who 


suggested it. 
N. M. C. 
Calm Point, Va., Feb., 1850. 


There is great danger of feeding to animals, 
diseased or decayed food of any kind. Some 
species of decay are not injurious, others are 

ositively dangerous. The rot in the potato of 
ate years, has in many instances, not diminished 
the fattening properties of the root, as it was the 
tissucs or nitrogenised portions of it that were 
decayed, while all the starch, from which the 





fat is principally formed, remains unimpaired 
for some time after the commencemtnt of rot. 
So it is frequently with grain. The starch is 
little liable to decomposition, or disease, and is 
only induced to it, by the proximity (close juxta- 
position) of the albuminous (nitrogenised) 
parts, which communicate incipient fermenta- 
tion, which, under favorable circumstances, rap- 
idly proceeds to destructive decomposition. 
The ill effects of this species of food is shown 
in the fact quoted by our correspondent above, 
that a steer fed upon it became paralysed, and 
a change was essential to prevent this terminat- 
ing fatally. We have known a choice herd of 
swine swept off by feeding on wheat that had 
been damaged by leakage on ship board. To 
insure safety under such feeding, a person must 
know just what he is about, and the precise 
quality and condition of the article he is feeding. 
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PATENT-WIRE RAILING. 


BEtow, we give another pannel of the beau- 
tiful wire railing noticed at page 81 in our March 
number. It is well suited for guarding low 
windows, balconies, and the lighter kinds of 
fence, as well as ornamental gates. It is strong, 
durable, and may be painted any color acaeel. 
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This article, we again repeat, may be advan- 
tageously introduced in all situations where 
wood and cast iron are used for railing, grating, 
&c., at less than half the cost of the latter. 


MERINO SHEEP IN VIRGINIA. ' 

My time is now much taken up in improving 
the old fields and waste lands of this neighbor- 
hood, with Merino sheep, which pay a better 
profit than any other stock or method of farm- 
ing lately tried in this country. I have pur- 
chased and. driven into Fairfax and Prince- 
William counties, between 3,000 and 4,000 head. 
They are scattered about on different farms and 
are doing well. They are hardy and yield su- 
perior wool, which is in much request with the 
manufacturer. 

Lam in want of a shepherd and other assist- 
ants, and would give good wages to steady men, 
and contract with them for several years. It 
would be a good chance for young farmers 
here, H. N. ANDBEws, 

Fairfax, Va., March, 1850. 
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IMPORTED SHORTHORNS. 








PROFITS OF FARMING. 

From the farm of Wm. Webb, of Wilmington, 
Delaware, containing 100 acres of strong clayey 
soil, 20 of which are in pasture, the sales of the 
produce, in 1848, were as follows :-— 





Hay, $716.35 
Corn, ' §57.13 
Wheat, 254.00 
Oats, 10.00 
Straw, 18.50 

$1,555.98 

Produce used at home. 

7 tons of hay—market value, $84.00 
120 bushels corn, “ ad 66.00 
63 * wheat, “ * 63.00 
50 - oats, “ ” 15.00 
40 * potatoes, “ 25.00 
20 * buckwheat, “ 14.00 
Apples and sundries, 25.00 


Summer feed for 2 horses, 2 cows, 4 
oxen and 1 hog, the whole stock 


upon the farm, is worth, 60.00 





$352.00 
Making a total of $1,907.98. Thesales in 1847 
were $1,753.36. The average annual ex- 
penses of manuring and working the farm $500. 
As a matter of course, manure was a large 
item in the expense account; for, only a few 
years ago, this was a very poor farm. 


—*@<o- 
IMPORTED SHORTHORNS. 

THERE has lately been furnished me by a 
friend, a leaf from the Agriculturist of 1848, 
with a request that I should give, through the 
same channel, an opinion upon some portions 
of Mr. Bates’ letter. In his letter to Mr Vail, he 
says, “No animals of the Princess blood can 
now be had in England, worth sending to Amer- 
ica, except what I have, descended from the 
Matchem cow, the grandam of your Wellington ; 
and that tribe was only preserved by putting 
the Matchem cow to bulls of my Duchess fam- 
ily. * * * I have been thus particular to 
let you know how highly I prize this tribe, the 
only one left, of any value, from the Princess 
tribe of cows.” 

Now this is a very extraordinary sentence. | 
Are we to believe that there is nothing worth) 
sending to America, of the Princess tribe, ex-, 
cept the few Mr. Bates had? I have no doubt! 
but the animals imported last spring by Mr. Ste-' 
vens, of the Princess tribe, were really fine. And | 
I suppose Mr. Bates must have let his prejudice 
get above his judgment. I think, however, Mr. 
Stevens is mistaken in saying “ The pedigree of 
the Princess tribe traces farther back than any 
one recorded in the Herd Book.” ButI presume 
the reasons upon which my opinion of his error 
is founded would not be interesting to your read- 
ers. Mr. Stevens says, in speaking of 3d Duke 
of Cambridge, that “ he is the only bull in Amer- 
ica got by Mr. Bates’ crack prize bull, Duke of 
Northumberland,” &c. I would inform Mr. 











Stevens that Locomotive, brought to Kentucky 
by Mr. Letton, was got by Mr. Bates’ “ crack prize” 
bull, Duke of Northumberland, and his dam was 





Mr. Bates’ “ crack prize” cow Oxford. And here, 
permit me to say, that Mr. Bates’ Oxford cow 
was got by Duke of Cleveland, (1,937,) a bull 
of the Daisy and Duchess tribes. And here I 
hope Mr. Stevens will permit me to correct an 
error into which he has fallen. He says, (page 
67 American Head Book,) that Mr. Bates, “Up 
to the introduction of Belvedere to his herd, had 
adhered to his Duchess blood entirely (except 
in the case of two or three cows, put to Marske). 

* * * * Since 1831, Mr. Bates has used 
that blood, a union of the Duchess and Princess 
tribes, mainly, and has only resorted to any 
other in one instance, viz: Cleveland Lad.” Mr. 
Bates bred to bulls of other tribes in many in- 
stances. I shall content myself by giving a few 
specimens, and those that are interested can 
trace the matter much further by examining 
the Herd Book. In vol. iii., Coats’ Herd Book, 
you will find that Belvedere, (1,706,) was calved 
in 1826. I suppose he was introduced to Mr. 
Bates’ stock in 1831. You will find also, (page 
355,) that Duke of Clevcland, bred by Mr. Bates, 
was calved September, 1831, and was got by 
Bertram, (1,716,) a bull of the Daisy tribe. In 
1835, Mr. Bates bred Duchess 33d to Norfolk, 
(2,377,) a bull neither of the Duchess nor Prin- 
cess tribe on the dam’sside. In 1833, (page 354,) 
Duchess 19th had a c. c., Duchess 35th by Gam- 
bier, (2,046,) and he was neither Duchess nor 
Princess tribe. In 1833, Mr. Bates’ Matchem 
cow had a roan e. calf by Gambier (2,046,) and 
in 1834, she had a roan cow calf Oxford, by Duke 
of Cleveland, (1,937). Both these bulls were got 
by Bertram, (1,716,) a bull of the Daisy tribe. 
Of this bull Bertram, (1,716,) Mr. Coats, editor 
of the English Herd Book said, “ This bull com- 
bines more perfection in form, handling, and 
dairy qualities, than any bull I ever saw. I 
consider him very much superior to Old Comet, 
bred in my neighborhood and sold by public 
auction for 1,000 guineas.” Thatthe Daisy tribe 
of shorthorns were considered by bidders at 
C. Collings’ great sale, in 1810, equal to any 
others, is evident in the fact that a cow of that 
tribe, (Lilly,) sold for 10 guineas more than 
any other cow of any other tribe. 

In the January number of the Cultivator, is giv- 
en Mr. Bates’ opinion, that the Duchess tribe of 
shorthorns is superior to all others; but I should 
not be disposed to attach much value to his opin- 
ion, after reading his letter to Mr. Vail, about 
the worthlessness of all the Princess tribe of cat- 
tle, except what he had. Mr. Chapman has attrib- 
uted too much Duchess blood to the Duke of 
Northumberland. He is not even a quarter 
Duchess. Mr. Vail’s Duchess, according to ped- 
igree given on page 54, January Cultivator, can 
have no more than an eighth of Duchess blood 
in her—3d Duke of Cambridge can have no 
more than Mr. Vail’s Duchess. - 

I heartily concur with Mr. Chapman in the 
hope that some of our enterprising citizens ma 
introduce some of the best of Mr. Bates’ herd. 
But, as to the Duchess blood “ without alloy,” 
there is no such thing in existence. You would 
be astonished to see how little of the “ pure” 
Duchess blood there is in any of them. But I 
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do not consider Mr. Bates’ stock any the less 
valuable on that account. The Oxford premium 
cow no doubt owed her excellence to the union 
of the three tribes, the Daisy, Duchess, and 
Princess; and I believe that none of these tribes 





can be kept pure for a great length of time 


TRIAL BETWEEN TWO AND THREE-HORSE 
PLOWS. 


A PLANTER on the Roanoke River, North Car. 
olina, informs us that he made a trial to see 
which would do the most work in a day, six 
horses in two plows, or six horses in three plows, 


without endangering their health, thrift, and | with the following result :— 


productivencss. Mr. Bates’ herd was nearly , 
ruined before he introduced the Princess and | 
Daisy blood. | 

Mr. Bates’ stock, if equal to their reputation, , 
would be a great acquisition to the breeders of 
shorthorns in the United States, particularly in 
those situations where the breeder was near, 
market; but a circumstance mentioned in his: 
Ictter to the publisher of the plate of his bull, ' 
Duke of Northumberland, is indicative of great, 
tenderness or bad travelling, or perhaps both. In 
that letter he says, ‘“ Duke of Northumberland, in 
twenty-six days’ travelling, lost 392 Ibs., or more 
than 15 lbs. a-day.” I suppose he was driven 
with as much care as possible. If his stock 
should communicate this quality to their descen- 
dants, they would be in a very sad plight after 
a travel] as far as from Kentucky to New York. 
However, I would like to have some of his stock 
and run the risk of their descendants’ travelling, 
after they were fattened for market. 

Ihave written the above not in a spirit of 
controversy, but to correct erroneous impress- 
ions. And to show that even Mr. Bates’ stock 
owes a part of their excellence to other blood 
beside the Duchess, Princess and Red-Rose 
tribes. His old Duchess cow was by Daisy bull, 

186,) so that he started with as much Daisy as 

uchess blood; and Duchess Ist, bought at Mr. 
Colling’s sale, in 1810, was by Comet, (155,) her 
dam by Favorite, (252,) grandam by Daisy 
Bull, (186,) great grandam by Favorite, (252,) 
great grand grandam by Hubback (319). From 
this pedigree, it will appear that Mr. Bates’ cow 
Duchess the Ist., had only ,4; part of Duchess 
blood to begin with; there were 31 parts of 
other blood, and only one of Duchess. As little 
- as this is, it has been diminished since by other 
tribes having come into the family, as the Daisy, 
the Red-Rose, and Princess. However, I sup- 

ose there is enough “ Duchess blood,” to brag on, 
eft. 

Mr. Bates, in his extraordinary letter to Mr. 
Vail says, “I have never seen one of the Prin- 
cess tribe after a cross of any other blood, than 
the Duchess tribe of bulls, ever breed well 
again.” Yet his Oxford cow is directly in proof 
of the fallacy of the assertion. The dam of his 
Oxford cow was by Matchem, a bull of another 
tribe, and his Oxford cow herself was by Duke 
of Cleveland, (1,937.) a bull of the Daisy and 
Duchess tribes. 

Samvuet D. Magtin. 

Near Colbyville, Ky., March, 1850, 


Our readers will find an answer from Mir. 
Stevens, to the above, at page 150, so far as it 
relates to himself personally. § Mr. Stevens re- 


quests us to say that he will,in a future num- 
ber, reply to those parts of Dr. Martin’s article, 
which he has not noticed in this one, 





The two plows worked 9,500 corn hills, and 
the three plows worked 12,480. Number of hills 
to the acre, 2,172. Length of rows, 720 yards. 
Some of his rows were 1,300 yards long; he 
never makes short rows when it is possible to 
make long ones, as in his opinion a team will do 
ten per cent., at least, more work in long rows 
than in short ones, and with less fatigue. 

In the above-named trial, the plowmen were 
not aware of the experiment until after the work 
was done. 


SHEEP SHEARING AND SACKING WOOL. 


Tuis should not be done sooner than the sea- 
son will admit, as the sheep would be in danger 
of taking cold. Wool, intended to be sent toa 
distant market, may be put up and pressed in 
bales after the manner of cotton, or it may be 
crowded into sacks holding from 200 to 250 Ibs. 
If designed to be shipped ona long voyage, it 
would be more economical to press it into 
square bales, as it would then occupy less bulk, 
and consequently effect a saving of freight. But 
in theinterior of acountry where conveniences 
for baling are not always at hand, sacks may 
be employed, made of 40-inch “ burlaps,” or 45- 
inch “ gunny cloth,” 74 feetlong. Each of these 
sacks may be made of a piece of cloth 5 yards 
in length, by doubling the ends until they meet, 
and sowing up the sides with twinc. 

The mouth of a sack may next be sewed to a 
strong hoop of wood or iron (diameter 25 inches 
for the burlaps, and 28 inches for the gunny 
cloth) ; then let down its body through a circu- 
lar hole, two inches less in diameter than the 
hoop, cut in an upper floor of the building, or 
of a temporary scaffold erected for the purpose, 
where it can swing clear beneath. One man 
may then get into the sack, while another hands 
him the fleeces, which he should place in regu- 
lar layers, pressing them down in the mean 
time, with his feet, until it is filled. After this, 
the sack may be slightly raised, the hoop disen- 
gaged, the mouth of the sack sewed up with 
twine, and the operation is complete. 


as 
we 


MANAGEMENT OF ANIMALS, 


In breaking or managing a horse, however in- 
tractable or stubborn his temper may be, pre- 
serve your own. Almost every fault of the 
brute arises from ignorance. patient with 
him, teach and coax him and success, in time, 
is certain. There are tricks, however, which 
are the results of confirmed habit or viciousness. 
and these sometimes require a different treat- 
ment, A horse accustomed to starting and run- 
ning away, may be effectually cured by putting 
him to the top of his speed on such occasions, 
and running him till pretty thoroughly exe 
hausted, 
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A horse that had a trick of pulling at_ his bri- 
dle and breaking it, was at last reduced to bet- 
ter habits, by tying him tightly toa stake driven | The foliowing tables of expenses and sales 
on the bank of a deep stream. With his tail point- will be found interesting. It is to be presumed 
sng to the water, he commenced pulling at the | that a full supply of wool for clothing the ne- 
halter, which suddenly parting, over the bank groes is grown upon the place, and that the pro- 
ne tumbled, anid after a somerset or two, and | prietor never bought an article of provisions. 
floundering a while in the water, he was satis- | The usual average number of hogs, about 200 
fied to remain at his post in future, and break ; head, and cattle 100 head. Horses, mules, and 








and is ripe enough to commence gathering the 
second week in October. [?] 





no more bridles. 

A ram has been cured of butting at everything 
and everybody, by placing an unresisting etlig 
in a similar position; when the sudden assault 
on a wintry day, resulted in tumbling his ram- 
ship into a cold bath, which his improved man- 
ners took good care to avoid in future. 

A sheep-killing dog has been made too much 
ashamed ever again to look a sheep in the face, 
by tying his hind legs toa stout ram, on the 
brow of a hill, while the flock were quictly 
feeding at the bottom. On being set free, 
and somewhat startled at setting out, in his haste 
to rejoin his friends, he tumbled and thumped 
master Tray so sadly over the stones and gul- 
lies, that he was quite satisfied to confine him- 
self to cooked mutton thereafter. 

Man’s reason was given him to control “the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air,” by 
other means than brute force. If he will bring 
this into play, he will have no difficulty in meet- 
ing and overcoming every emergency of per- 
verse instinct or bad habit in the dumb things, 
by his superior cunning. 
+e 
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North-Carolina Farming.—Having heretofore 
given some items of the products and expenses 
of cotton, sugar, rice, and wheat culture, I will 
now give, by way of comparison, the amount of 
expense and sales of a corn plantation on the 
Roanoke River. 

The tract contains 1,785 acres, valued at $13 
per acre. About 1,250 acres of it are open land; 
650 usually in corn, the remainder in grass, or 
“resting.” It is composed of rich alluvial bot- 
toms, which are liable to overflow, and “high 
land ridges,” that are comparatively poor. The 
corn is usually planted upon the richest land, 
1 foot by 5, and on the upland, 4 ft. 9 in. 
by 3 ft. 3 in. one or two stalks to the hill. The 
average yield, last year, 29 bushels to the acre. 
The alt is deep plowed with two or three 
horses or mules, and almost exclusively worked 
with plows, particularly upon the upland, and 
at the last working, sowed with peas. These 
are fed off by cattle and hogs, of which more 
are kept than enough for plantation use, though 
the proprictor is of opinion that keeping cattle 
upon a grain farm, is poor business. His cattle 
only pay six per cent. Hogs should only be 
kept to just that extent required for home con- 
sumption and to eat the offal. Feeding corn, at 
50 cents a bushel, makes dear pork. Hogs are 
considerably fattened upon peas and oats, the 
latter being sown in large quantities to furnish 
pasturage for hogs and horses. Corn is usuall 





planted the last of March or first of April, | 


colts, 30, sheep, 100. Stock winter in the corn 
fields. All the land, except some wet spots, is 
cultivated upon the “level system.” That is, the 
ground is plowed as deep as it can be, and then 
furrowed with a two-horse plow and planted in 
the bottom of the furrow, and covered with 
plow or cultivator. Great benefit has been de- 
rived from ditching, draining, and deep plowing ; 
|and that, the proprietor believes, will improve 
almost any land, and increase its productiveness 
as it will be seen has been done upon this. 


1844.—PLANTATION EXPENSES—25 FULL HANDS, 





19 PLOws. 

Overseer’s wages, $160.00 
Hire of 8 hands, 210.00 
Clothes and taxes for hired hands, — 50.00 
Bagging and rope, 91.56 
Iron, salt, and plows, 45.00 
Clothing bought, 25.00 
Hats and blankets, 36.00 
Taxes on negroes, 50.00 
Physician’s bill, 40.00 

707.56 


80 acres of cotton made this year, yielded 
1,500 lbs. an acre of seed cotton. Interest on 
$31,500 capital, 6 per cent., $1,890. Amount of 
sales, $4,840.25, or a fraction less than 16 per 
cent. on capital. 


1845.—22 Hanps—14 Horses. 








Overseer’s wages, $200.00 
Hire of 4 hands, 158.00 
Nails, spades, shoes, &c., 13.00 
Salt, $12, taxes, $55, 67.00 
Physician’s bill, 45.00 

$483.00 


Capital same. Sales $4,138.78. Credit plan- 
tation for articles at selling prices. $298.34. 
Total, $4,437.12. Crop all corn, 540 acres, 
12,975 bushels, or 2,595 barrels, sold for $2.58 
a barrel, at home. Net to band, $181.75, over 
15 per cent. on capital. 


1846.—24 Hanps—15 Horses. 





Overseer’s wages, $225.00 
Nails and salt, 17.63 
Plows, scythes, &c., 54.67 
Clothing and leather, 20.52 
Hats and blankets, 52.02 
Cotton cloth, plows, &c., §3.25 
Cotton yarn, $13, taxes, $60, 73.00 
Hire of one hand, 50.00 
Physician’s bill, 80.00 

$626.09 





Sales, $4,828.18. Corn at $3.64 a barrel. 
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Crop lost by flood on low ground. Net to 
hand, $173, and over 14 per cent. on capital. 


1847.—26 Hanps. 





Overseer’s wages, $250.00 
Hire of one hand, 40.00 
Salt $16, leather, yarn, &c., $21.50, 37.50 
Nails, leather, cloth, and sundries, 100.36 
Cutting oats, $10, taxes, $60. 70.00 
Blacksmith’s bill, 68.92 
Physician’s bill, 52.25 
Lard kegs, $9.88, plows, $15, 24.88 

$643.91 


Sales, $5,983.17. 600 acres of corn, sold at 
$2.46 a barrel. Net to hand, $205.75. 


1848.—28 Hanps—CapitaL $42,765. 





Overseer’s wages, $275.00 
Hire of two boys, 108.00 
Salt, $14, taxes, $68, 87.00 
Cloth, leather, hats, &c., 136.47 
Cutting oats and wheat, 12.00 
Shoes, $9, blankets, $32, 41.00 
Tron and plows, 68.00 
Physician’s bill, 47.00 
Blacksmith’s bill, 65.92 

$840.39 


Sales, $5,006.51. Corn $2.12} a barrel—650 
acres. Net-to hand, $148.75. 

The proprictor has just commenced the use 
of lime and is of opinion that it will pay a profit 
upon the expenditure more certain than any 
other outlay he can make. The Roanoke Bot- 
toms, that are overflowed upon an average once 
in seven years, will yield eight and a half 
barrels of corn to the acre, including years of 
loss. The average value of such land is about 
$15 an acre. The uplands, may average $2.50 
an acre, and yield about two barrels, (ten bush- 
els,) to the acre. The best corn land on the 
river will average 10 barrels. 

. In conncction with this subject, I give the fol- 
' lowing statement of another place near Tar- 

borough, upon which the _—. crop is cot- 
ton. The average number of full hands, 25, and 
average amount of expenses per annum, $650, 
of which $300 is for overseer’s wages. It is 
worthy of remark, that the same overscer has 
been in the same employ. fourteen years. The 
proprietor took possession of the place in 1844, 
and the sales that year amounted to $1,500. 

In 1845, $2,500. 1846, $4,200. 1847, $4,500 
1848, $4,600. 1849, $4,200, leaving still on hand 
about $400 worth of surplus. During the same 
time, complete new buildings and fences have 
been erected, and the value of the land more 
than doubled, and more than quadrupled in 
productiveness, 

Now how has this been accomplished? By 
ditching and draining swamp land, naturally 
rich, but too wet to produce any crop; by 
using improved plows, and plowing the old fields 
up deeply: by creating manure for the poor 


barren sands; but principally by digging and 





spreading immense guantities of marl, or rather, 
sea-shel] deposites, which, until now, had lain idle | 


and useless, while the former owner was starv- 
ing. This marl contains about thirty per cent. 
of carbonate of lime, and in some instances has 
been used at the rate of 600 bushels to the acre, 
so that from being one of the poorest, this farm 
has now become one of the most productive in 
the country. His average to the hand, last year, 
was $222, and although cotton brought a high 
price per pound, his crop was unusually light— 
200 acres produced 53,000 pounds. He makes 
all his provisions, and nearly all his clothing. 
His rations are five pounds of pork per week, 
for all field hands, and all the bread and vege- 
tables they will eat. He now averages six bar- 
rels of corn to the acre upon land, that, before 
it was marled, would not average two. Plants 
cotton last of April and corn first of May. 





HOME-MADE GUANO. 

PERMIT me to inform some of your readers 
how I supply myself with guano of domestic 
origin. My privy stands square on the ground 
without any excavation or vault underneath. A 
board 12 inches wide swings upon a pair of 
butts, or hinges, on the back side. Turning this 
up, I sometimes throw under the seats two or 
three barrow loads of muck; and with a long- 
handled, shovel used for digging post holes, to 
be found at any of the hardware shops, I with- 
draw the richest material for composting to be 
found in the world. 

But this is not all the advantage to be derived 
from my practice. Keeping the excrementitious 
matter constantly sprinkled with plaster, (gyp- 
sum,) and frequently removing the deposites, es- 
pecially in summer, my privy is usually as 
sweet and clean as a parlor, exhaling no offen- 
sive nor unwholsome odor, and rendering the 
devotion due to Cloacina a pleasure rather than 
a penance. 

Some sensible people effect this last object by 
other expedients, though too many are disgust- 
ingly slovenly about this really important mat- 
ter, so far as decency and comfort are concerned ; 
but my plan enables me tohave a very consider- 
able — of a fertilising agent, that would 
make Prof. Norton’s Scotchman smack his lips 
and snuff up his nose with an unction ! 8. 


MANURES--THE FOOD OF PLANTS.~No. 1 


ALMosT every furmer seems to be aware of 
the fact, that, by the application of manure to 
his lands, his corn and other cultivated crops 
are usually very much increased in quantity ; 
and this increase is gencrally in a correspond. 
ing ratio, to the quantity of manure applied. 
The great so of the farmers in this country, 
depend entirely upon that made by their farm 
stock, and upon that alone, This is applied to 
the soil in some form, for the reason it causes the 
see to grow more vigorously, and to yield 
arger crops than could be obtained without it. 

he almost universal good effects of manure 





upon farm crops have been so constant and 


general, that most farmers have remained con- 
tent with a knowledge of the bare fact, without 
troubling themselves to ascertain the “ why” 
and the “wherefore” of it; and could every 
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farmer have a full supply of manure, he would | ents of plants, namely, potash, soda, lime, mag- 
be under no particular necessity of studying , nesia, silex, iron, manganese, alumina, sulphur, 
into the chemical composition of his farmyard phosphorus, and chlorine. ‘These are termed 
manures. | the inorganic constituents of plants, and are taken 
But among farmers, especially on long-culti- | into the plant from the soil, (by the endosmose 
vated farms, there is a general complaint of not | action of the extremities of the roots,) dissolved 
having a sufficiency of manure to grow either | in the water of the soil; and in the plant, they 
large crops, or to increase the fertility of their | are applied to the various parts, fulfilling, so 
exhausted fields. Then it becomes important, far as these inorganic bodies are concerned, 
in a pecuniary point of view, to the farmer, to | those special purposes, for which they were de- 
learn the nature and properties of the individual | signed in the different vegetable products of the 
constituents—the raw material, as it were, that | earth. These inorganic substances constitute 
make up in the aggregate, the growth of his | that portion of plants and their seeds, that are 
cultivated crops, and also, those elementary | left in the form of ash after they have been 
substances that compose his manure heap.; burned. The ash, in general, formsonly a small 
Having ascertained these important and easily- | proportion of the weight of the plant. 100 Ibs. 
acquired facts, he is then prepared to act un-| of wheat leave less than two pounds of ash 
derstandingly, and by this knowledge, he is’ when burned, the same weight of dry pine or 
frequently enabled to obtain a great variety of | fir wood often leaves less than half a pound of 
materials within his reach, that will serve as {| ash, while hay and straw leave from five to ten 
substitutes for his barn manures, and at a much ; pounds, from every hundred weight of the dried 
less cost than he could purchase stable ma-j| plant. But small as is the amount of ash that 
nure. is found in plants, (which ash is made up of the 
To attempt to explain, in a familiar way, some | several substances already named,) they are all 
of the principles alluded to, is my object in! absolutely essential to the full devdlapmnent, 
writing this. The hay, corn fodder, straw, roots, | and perfect maturity of the secd-bearing plants. 
and grain, fed to farm stock, derived their growth} A soil which is naturally so fertile that it will 
from the constituents of the soil, the atmosphere, | grow a long succession of orops, without any 
and water. ‘The food given to an animal, in its | addition of manure, is found, upon analysis, to 
passage through him, parts with some portions | contain in its inorganic parts a notable portion, 
of the several substances drawn by the plants | or quantity of the several chemical substances 
from the soil, &c. For they are taken up by | above named—potash, soda, lime, &c. Soils 
the assimilating vessels, purposely prepared in| are thus constituted in good land, when nearly 
the animal, for supplying its daily physical | cleared of the forest growth; and such is the 
wants, and adding to its growth, if a young ani- | character of the fertile soils of the prairies and 
mal, and for the purpose of laying on fat and | other rich lands of the west. But cach success- 
increasing its weight of muscle, &c., if intended | ive crop harvested removes a portion of these 
for the shambles. Another portion is consumed | important ingredients from the soil, and annual 
for the purpose of respiration, and passes off} croppings, without suitable returns of manure 
from the lungs as carbonic acid gas. The bal-} in some form or other, sooner or later, reduces 
ance of the food is voided in the excrements— | these fruitful lands to a state of sterility. 
liquid and solid. The great bulk of the solid Levi BartLetr. 
part consists of masticated vegetable matter, Warner, N. H., Feb., 1850. 
dead plants and their seeds, in a partial state of —-e 
decomposition, but all, substances of vegetable | IMPORTED SHORTHORNS—REPLY TO DR. MARTIN. 
origin, which, as they formerly constituted liv-;| Dr. Martin’s article having been shown me, 
ing plants, must necessarily contain those mat-;I deem it proper now, to correct his errors, so 
ters required for a new growth of similar plants; | far as he refers to me. The Doctor thinks me 
tor it is one of the immutable laws of creation, | mistaken in saying that “The pedigree of the 
that the death and decay of one generation of | Princess tribe traces farther back than any one 
plants and animals, shall contribute to the sus-| recorded in the Herd Book.” Now the Princess 
tenance and growth of succeeding ones. Then, | tribe traces back in the Herd’ Book, in named 
in genera] terms, the above explanation gives | animals to Tripes by the Studley bull, in 1740. 
us the reasons why farmyard manure acts so; None except the Princess and the Wildeyes can, 
favorably in increasing the amount of farm pro- | by named animales or known crosses, be traced 
duce, a year beyond 1770, and only one tribe beside 
But I remarked, that it was important that the | the Princess and Wildeyes to 1770, and that. 
farmer should know the nature and properties} Lady Maynard, Comet’s family. The Duchess, 
of the individual substances that enter into the | Daisy and Red-Rose tribes cannot be traced in 
composition of the plants he cultivates; for, by | known crosses, a day beyond 1780. Iam now 
knowing these substances, he is prepared to | speaking of what is recorded in the Herd Book, 
make use of ~— materials within his reach, | Nothing, whatever, is known in or out of the 
that answer as substitutes for his farm manure. | Herd Book, of the Duchess, Daisy nor Red-Rose 
For this knowledge, we are indebted to the re- | tribes, priar to 1780; only that they were good 
searches of the chemist, From him, we learn | cattle; and of Lady Maynard, (or Favorite’s and 
what portions of the plant are drawn from the | Comet’s tribe,) — 1770, it is known that they 
soil, and what from other sources. From the, were bad cattle. Now of the Princess family, 
soil, are derived the following-named constitu- | their printed pedigree, in the Herd Book, goes ta 
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1740; and authentic records carry them back to 
1600, to the Aislabies at Aislabie, Durham, and 
through Mr. Stephenson, of Acklam, and Mr. 
Stephenson his son of Ketton, to Mr. Pick- 
ering, who bred Tripes in 1748, got by the Stud- 
ley bull calved in 1740. Thus it will be seen 
that the Princess tribe, by the Herd Book, traces 
30 years further back than all others, and 40 
years further back than all others except Lady 
Maynard. Of course, I am right and Dr. Martin 
is wrong. 

In saying that the 3d Duke of Cambridge “ ts 
the only bull in America got by Mr. Bates’ crack 
prize bull, Duke of Northumberland,” I meant 
that he was at that time, July 1849,the only one 
in America so got. I had been informed that 


Locomotive was dead, and wrote so supposing. | . 


Was I not rightly informed? Will Dr. Martin 
please to inform me? I well know, and knew 
then, how Locomotive was bred, and that he had 
been imported ; and meant merely that, as Loco- 
motive was dead, Cambridge was then the only 
son of Duke of Northumberland, in America; as 
these two are the only sons of the Duke that 
ever were imported. 

I used the phrase “up to the introduction of 
Belvedere to his, (Mr. Bates,’) herd, he had ad- 
hered to his Duchess blood entirely, except in 
the case of two or three cows put to Marske, &c.” 
By this, ] meant he had only run the blood of 
Marske, Belvedere, and Cleveland Lad, (and his | 
tribe,) permanently into hisherd. Mr. Bates used | 
Bertram to only one Duchess; the produce was 
Duke of Cleveland, and he was used only to get 
steers. He was sire of Oxford premium cow, 
and his blood has never been suffered to go 
into the herd at large, and never will be. Ber- 
tram was used to only two Red Roses; the calf 
of one by him died at 6 months, the other, Red 
Rose 10th, bred but one calf, a bull, called Red- 
Rose Bull, and him Mr. Bates never used. Gam- 
bier was put to only one Duchess, and the 
produce, Duchess 35th, was never suffered to 
breed, for she was killed early. Mr. Bates 
carefully exterminated the blood of Bertram 
and Gambier from his herd, and not a drop, 
of it is to be found any where in it, except in! 
Oxford 4th, a daughter of Oxford premium cow, 
and her two calves. The calf by Gambier out | 
of Matchem cow, was never suffered to breed. | 
Norfolk and Marske, like many other animals, | 
descended from Robert Colling’s herd, do not: 
show their full pedigrees in the Herd Book. ' 
Marske was a Princess tribe bull; what Norfolk | 
was, I will show hereafter, and Dr. Martin will , 
— discover he is no exception to the rule | 

have stated as to Mr. Bates’ breeding. Mr. : 
Bates never suffered any blood not his own to, 
come permanently into his Duchess, Red- Rose, 
Waterloo and Wildeyes tribes, other than -that | 
of Belvedere, Marske, Norfolk, and of Matchem | 
cow. 

I take occasion here to say that the Matchem) 
cow and her produce, Oxford premium cow, : 
Cleveland Lad, Cleveland Lad 2d., and Oxford | 
2d., are not of the Princess tribe. She was by} 





Matchem, (no Princess blood in him,) and was’ 
bred by Mr. Brown, dam by Young Wynyard. 


ss 


ton, Durham, and by him sold to Mr. Brown. 
Mr. Brown sold Matchem cow to Mr. Bates. 
Here the pedigree ends, and itis known that the 
cattle back, had no connection with the Princess 
tribe, in any wa 

In the Herd Book, vol. iii., published in 1836; 
Matchem bull is said to be by St. Albans, 
(a Princess bull,) or by Bonnyface (not a Prin- 
cess bull). This was published after the death 
of Mr. Mason, who bred him. In Mr. Mason’s 
catalogue of his sale in 1829, Matchem is stated 
to be by Bonnyface, dam by Farmer, &c. Is 
not Mr. Mason the breeder of Matchem to be 
believed before others? 

It will thus be seen that Matchem cow was 

not of the Princess tribe, and the only preten- 

tion she had to any of that blood was through 

= cross of Young Wynyard in her gran- 
am. 

Dr. Martin says, * even Mr. Bates’ stock owes 
a part of their excellence to other blood besides 
the Duchess, Princess and Red-Rose tribes.” 
This is true so far as the use of Daisy bull, (186,) 
is concerned, but not as relates to Bertram and 
Gambier. Daisy bull was of great service to 
the Duchess tribe. In his Duchess, Red-Rose, 
Waterloo, Wildeyes, Foggathorpe and Ox- 
ford tribes, (all the tribes he has,) the blood of 
Bertram exists in none of them except Oxford 
4th, and her two calves ; and Gambier’s blood in 
none. Mr. Bates never did use, and he told me 
he never would use, a bull out of, or descended 
from Oxford premium cow, and that, on account of 
Bertram’s blood. Mr. Bates always sold anything 
out of Oxford premium cow, at very low prices 
for him, whenever he had an offer. The facts in 
Mr. Bates’ breeding are his, not mine, and I have 
nothing to do with them but to state them. From 
many of Mr. Bates’ opinions, both as expressed 
in words and as shown in practice, I dissent. 
Dr. Martin and myself are ,here alike, and in 
this point we fully agree. 

It will be observed that, I have, in this article, 
done nothing but state facts. I have expressed 
no opinion. For the truth of the facts I hold 
myself responsible, and will prove them if they 
be questioned; for the consequences of the facts 
1 am not responsible. 

Dr. Martin is a most agreeable opponent; he 
states one’s position kindly and candidly, and 
his own with fairness ; and in those cases where 
his interest is identified with his views, his judg- 
ment is not so warped as to make him blind nor 
disingenuous. His article opens a wide field 
of discussion; hereafter I will consider it. 

, A. STEVENs. 


26 
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Manure For Turnips.—A gentleman who has 
often tried it, informs us that, according to his 
belief, cotton seed is the best manure in the 
world for turnips. He drops it in drills, and 
covers it three or four inches deep, and plants 
the seed on tup of this covering. He believes it 
prevents the depredation of the turnip fly. Per- 
haps this is owing to the vigor of growth given 
to the young plants, 
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(a Princess bull). The cow by Young Wyn- ~~ 


yard was bred by Mr. Francis Smith, of -Cfax- 
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TREATMENT OF MALE BREEDERS. 








TREATMENT OF MALE BREEDERS. 

Ir is generally customary to keep stallions and 
bulls confined in the stable, in rather low con- 
dition till the close of the winter or spring, and 
then commence feeding them high, preparatory 
for the season, still holding them in greater or less 
confinement. Such a course is entirely wrong. 
In a state of nature, the males wander at will, 
enjoying the benefit of fresh air, and take due 
exercise. Hence the general superiority of wild 
over domestic animals. The former never de- 
generate in a state of nature, but the latter do, 
unless great pains are taken in properly breed- 
ing them. The wild horse, the ass, the ox, the 
buffalo, and the deer, of the present day, are un- 
doubtedly just as perfect us they were thou- 
sands of ycars ago. 

As they cannot be properly controlled, it does 


not answer to Ict stallions and bulls run at large, | 


in the pasture with females; and as exercise 
and fresh air are absolutely essential to their 
good health and vigor, the best way to obtain 
these, and keep them in good condition is, to 
break the former, when quite young, to the har- 
ness us well as the saddle, and the latter, to the 
yoke, and work them regularly, but moderately. 

A male, kept fat and in close confinement, 
his muscles are rclaxed,and he isin a weak, fe- 
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verish state. Now, like produces like, and the re- 
sult is, that while in this condition, it is impossi- 
ble for him to get so vigorous and hardy a stock 
as he would, if moderately fed and properly 
worked or exercised. But when worked, great 
care should be taken that he is not put to cover 
when in the least exhausted. Excessive service, 
or over work, must be guarded against, equally 
with idleness and too high feed, as both are de- 
cidedly objectionable. 
ae 


Soaxinc Corn 1n SatTPeTRE.—I have never 
yet heard of corn soaked in saltpetre causing an 
explosion, after being taken into the crop of Mr. 
Crow; but I do know that this Crow family 
do not relish corn soaked in it. I have tried the 
plan of feeding crows by strewing corn, not 
soaked, on the ground, and they soon called to- 
gether the whole family, even to thirty-third 
cousins, for a regular feast, and soon ate up the 
whole given them, after which they pulled up 
half a field of 20 acres besides, as dessert, not 
leaving even the third planting. 

I have soaked corn in saltpetre for several 
years. It gives the young plant a healthy ap- 
pearance and vigorous growth in the start, 
Causing it to mature almost two weeks earlier 
than when planted without soaking. 





















————— 


' Improvep Seep SowEr.—Fic. 47. 
ImproveD Seep Sower.—This machine, with. gave 11.53 per cent. of nitrogen, or nearly 2 per 


all its essential parts, has been fully tested in- 


this country and in Europe, and is found to| 
‘fish, was 2.11 per cent. and of this, about 42 


plant all the variously-formed seeds in drills, 
rapidly and with precision. 

The operator moves forward as with a wheel- 
barrow, when the drill is opened, and the seed 
is deposited, covered, and the soil is compressed 
at a single operation. An acre, with rows two 
feet apart, is easily sown inthree hours. Direc- 
tions for using accompany each machine. 





COMPOSITION OF SPRATS. 

THEsE fish abound in the waters surround- 
ing Great Britain. Professor Way found a 
slight variation in the component parts of 
these fish, according to the different seasons of 
analysing them, they being fatter at one period 
than another, thus vielding a larger portion of 
oil. He found them to contain 63.65 water, 
18.6 oil, and 17.75 dry, nitrogenous matter, in 100 
parts. The dry matter, after separating the oil, 


cent., (1.94 precisely,) in their natural condition. 
The mineral matter obtained by burning the 


er cent. was phosphoric acid, 25 per cent. 
ime, 3.22 magnesia, 19.5 potash, soda and 
chloride of potassium 1.75, chloride of potassium, 
6.75. Many of these constituents are reported 
as varying materially. 

These fish may be considered a fair type of 
those abounding on our coasts at certain seasons 
of the year. They are sometimes found in 
such places, or in such profusion, as to prevent 
their consumption asmanure. We suggest that 
when this is the case, and peat, or rich vegeta- 
ble mold can be procured, that they be at once 
mixed with it, in successive layers, throwing a 
thick coating of the vegetable matter over the 
whole. The entire mass will soon be converted 


into a valuable manure, which, at a favorable 
season for transportation, could not fail to com- 





mand a remunerating price among the farmers. 
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THE TURKEY. 

TE domestic turkey can scarcely be said to 
be divided, like the common fowl, into distinct 
breeds ; although there is considerable variation 
in color, as well as in size, but no Bantam, or 
dwarf race, exists, unless we except the small, 
delicate-fleshed turkeys of Hempstead Plains, 
near New York, which often weigh, when 
dressed, not more than 4 or 51lbs. The finest 
and strongest birds arc those of a bronzed black, 
resembling, as closely as possible, the original 
stock. These are not only reared the most 
easily, but are generally the largest, and fatten 
the most rapidly. Some turkeys are of a cop- 
pery tint, some of a delicate fawn-color, while 
others are parti-colored, grey, and white, and 
some few of a pure 
snow-white. All 
of the latter are 
regarded as_ infe- 
rior to the black, 
their color indicat- 
ing something like 
degeneracy of con- 
stitution, if not ac- 
tual disease. A va- 
riety is said to 
exist in the aviary 
of Madam Backer, 
at the Hague, with 
a topknot spring- 
ing from the crown 
of the head, re- 
sembling that of 
the plumed Poland 
fowls. 

Incubation —The 
turkey hen is a | 
steady sitter, and % 
in this respect re- ~. 
sembles the wild 
bird—nothing will 
induce her to leave 
the nest; indeed, 
she often requires 
to be removed to 
her food, so over- 
powering is her 
Instinctive affec- 
tion; she must be 
well supplied with 
water within her 
reach ; should she 
lay any eggs after she has commenced incuba- 
tion, these should be removed—it is proper, 
therefore, to mark those which were given to 
her to sit upon. The hen should on no account 


be rashly disturbed; no one except the person | 


to whom she is accustomed, and from whom she 
receives her food, should be allowed to go near 
her, and the eggs, unless circumstances impcra- 
tively require it, should not be meddled with. 
On or about the thirty-first day, the chicks 
leave the eggs. Now, in a state of nature, the 
wild hen always manages far better than she 
would do if. interfered with by man, were his 


interference possible, and so we believe with! 











the domestic turkey hen, if her nest be placed 
(and it might in a certain degree,) as it is in na- 
ture ; this we know, that turkeys -which have 
laid their eggs in out-of-the-way places, and 
have been allowed to incubate there, have 
brought their troop of downy younglings into 
the farmyard with evident pleasure and satisfac- 
tion—no extra attention having been paid to 
them. It is usual, however, in Europe and the 
northern parts of the United States, to remove 
the young chicks, one by one, as they make 
their exit, and place them in a basket of warm 
flannel, tow, or feathers, until all are out, and 
then restore them to the hen; this is done as a 
precautionary measure, lest any accident. should 
happen to them. 
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Tue Domestic TurKey.—Fic. 48. 


In « state of nature, the turkey only rears one 
brood during the season, unless her eggs have 
been destroyed or removed, nor will the domes- 
tic hen incubate twice, if allowed to rear her 
own brood; some, however, which. like, as the 
common phrase is, “to..work a free horse to 
death,” recommend that the turkey be induced 
to hatch a.second time in the season... This: is 
effected by taking her young brood from her as 
soon as possible, and mixing it with another. 
brood of the same age, as nearly as may be; 
her cares being no longer required .for her. 
young, and her instincts unsatisfied; she. seeks 
the company..of the:.male,and in:.about::three- 
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THIN SEEDING. 








weeks, commences laying until the number of| 
eggs is complete, when she re-engages in the’ 
task of incubation. But I object to this practice | 
in toto. It is cruel and it taxes the system; she. 
has already sat patiently fur thirty days, that is, 
four weeks and two days, and surely that is, 
quite enough. Besides, the brood thus hatched | 
will be late in the season, and late broods of' 
turkeys cannot be reared without very great’ 
care; they cannot stand the chilly mornings of | 


The land had been pastured for five years 
previous to plowing, and cattle and sheep had 
sometimes been yarded upon it. At the time of 
sowing, it received not much manure, as that 
had mostly been applied to other crops, and the 
little that was applied was harrowed in. I sowed 
one third of an acre with orange carrots in 
drills, 20 inches apart. The seed had not heen 
soaked and was a long time in coming up; and 
at harvest time, the drills were not more than 


autumn nor the frosty nights; their limbs be- | two thirds filled with the roots. The crop was 
come swollen and rheumatic, and they die one! fed to horses and store pigs. 'The expense and 


after another, few surviving, and these few never 
become fine, healthy bird from which the breed- 
er would select his stock. Let nature alone. 
Should a hen lay after hatching her clutch of 
eggs, and should she, (which is very unlikely,) 
indicate a desire for incubation, it is better to 
prevent her, and use the eggs for household 
purposes.—American Pouliry Yard. 
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THICK AND THIN SEEDING. 

Your correspondent, Nugator, at p. 60, of the 
February number, has given a statement of his 
experiments of thick and thin sowing, which 
have produced entirely different results from 
similar experiments tried by myself. After 
testing the matter thoroughly, I am convinced, 
that, on land like mine, (clay loam,) in this cli- 
mate, grain, at least, requires to be sown accord- 
ing to the capability of the soil to produce a 
= If it is good, seed thick ; if poor, thin. 

xperiments tried by me have shown that on 
land that will produce 50 bushels of wheat per 
acre, when sceded with two bushels per acre, 
will not produce over 40 when seeded with one 
bushel; and in about the same proportion when 
seeded with 5, 6, or 7 pecks to the acre. 

Troy, Oakland Co., Mich. Linus Cone. 


FATTENING CALVES. 

Mr. Jacos Taytor, of Monmouth county, New 
Jersey, fattens his calves for market in the fol- 
lowing manner :—The calves, in the first place, 
are put into a pen, or stable, lighted only by a 
lattice door, the number of calves, of course, 
corresponding to the size of the pen. 

The feed, which is usually Indian meal, is 
placed in a trough situated about 2 feet above 
the floor, sufficiently large to accommodate each 
calf. The older ones soon learn the younger 
ones to eat from the trough. Adjoining the pen, 
there is a yard for the cows, into which the 
calves are turned whenever it is necessary for 
them to suck. 

The older calves are taken to market as soon 
as they are ready, and their places filled by 
young ones, thus keeping up a constant supply 
of delicious veal during the season. A. 8. 








EXPERIMENTS WITH ROOT OROPS. 

AT page 192, vol. viii., of the Agriculturist, 
you requested some one to try an experiment 
with roots,on a green sward. In accordance 
with that request, last year, I sowed a small 
piece of ground with carrots, and although the 
experiment was only partially successful, I con- 





sidered it as one of the most profitable crops, as 
feed for store cattle, of the season. 


profit were as follows :— 
EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION. 





May 18, 1849. To fit 4 of an acre, $1.00 

“ 22, “ Sowing with drill and 
seed, 0.75 

June 12, “ 1 bushel plaster, and 
applying, 0.38 

“« 22, “ 2 days’ weeding, first 
time, 1.25 
July 3, “ 34 days’ do., 2d time, 2.17 
Aug. “ 1 day’s weeding, 1.00 
Nov. 7, “ days’ dragging, 3.06 
$10.07 


Whole expense, including board, 
‘Cc 


T. 

By 150 bushels carrots, estimated at $18.75 

I also tried another experiment with ruta ba- 
gas, the expense and profit of which were as 
follows :— 

EXPENSE OF CULTIVATION. 

May 22, 1849. To fitting 1 acre joining 

the carrots, $3.00 
Carting 12 loadsmanure, 1.00 
Plaster 2 bushels, and 


6“ be 


14 “ 





applying the same, 0.62 
June 9, “* To drilling in seed and 
seed, 1.25 
“ 22, “ To weeding, first time, 
2 days, 1.25 
July 9, “ 2} days’ weeding, 1.88 
Nov.13 “ 7%} days’ digging and se- 
curing, 3.00 
Whole expense including board, $12.00 
Cr. 
By 420 bushels ruta bagas, estimated 
worth 6}. cts. per bushel, for feed, $26.25 


In the first place, I sowed too little seed, and 
in the next, the flies made sad havoc with the 
plants, and the weather being so dry that those 
transplanted did not live. The later sowed pro- 
duced roots of a better quality than the earlier, 
and they were nearly as large, yet the yield per 
acre was much less, as a greater proportion of 
the crop was destroyed. 

I fed the greater part of them to store cattle, 
and I find that one bushel per day, with the 
addition of good oat straw, will keep an ox in 
good condition when he is not at work. 

STEPHEN R. Gray. 

Salem, N. Y., March, 1850. 


Mitxinc Cows.—Let care be taken that your 
cows are milked clean; the last milk is much 
the best. Cows are often spoiled by lazy, cure- 
less milkers. 
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FARM FENCES 


Amone all the difficulties attending the culti- 
vation of land in the United States, nothing is 
more constant in taxing our ingenuity and 
purses than the construction and repair of our 
fences. It is only in the hardest and most 
rugged soils, and where cultivation is also the 
most expensive, and of consequence the least 
remunerating, that stone, the most indestructible 
of all fencing materials, is found in quantity and 
kind, which will admit of its use in point of 
economy. Yet the manner in which it is thus 
used, although costly at first, being from $1 to 
$3 a rod, serves the double purpose of clearing 
the land of a heavy incumbrance, and working 
that incumbrance into a durable enclosure ; and 
such mode of disposing of it is perhaps the best 
under all circumstances. 

The use of stone fences, therefore, can be only 
locally applied, and in the aggregate to only a 
fraction of the country; the best and most ex- 
tensive agricultural regions being without sur- 
face stones to any extent, they require other than 
timber, a material which will be efficient, 
durable, and cheap. 

I might with great propriety, at this junction 
of my discussion, go into a very proper homily 
upon the quite unnecessary, and, to landholders, 
expensive incumbrance to which they submit, 
and for all I can say, will continue to submit, to 
wit: that of tolerating in the communities and 
neighborhoods over whose local regulations they 
have the entire control, the running at large of 
farm stock of every description, and more par- 
ticularly those pests of every farmer, either 
good or bad, when thus let loose—hogs and 
geese. And why it is that they do thus submit 
to it, not even themselves can tell; but they do 
submit to it; and so long as they are therewith 
content, why, upon them be the penalty; and 
that penalty is a double tax upon themselves, to 
an amount which would be astonishing and pro- 
nounced ‘@inendurable were it imposed upon 
them by any power outside their own premises ; 
but as they never give themselves the trouble to 
think of it, or cast it up, they seem to be quite 
content under its operation—therefore let them 
sleep in their blissful enjoyment. I will only 
say that a tax infinitely less exacting than this 
imposed by the mother country, burst out into 
the American Revolution, and separated the 
American colonies from Great Britain. 

Assuming, as is the fact, that stone for fences 
in the greater part of our country is out of the 
question, what is the material for constructing 
them to the best advantage? Iknow of but four 
methods, and they are as follows :— 

1. Earth thrown into a mound on one side, 
which is excavated from a ditch on the other, 
and thrown into a regular embankment. 

= Hedges, with or without a ditch on their 
sides. 

3. Wood of various construction. 

4. Iron wire. 

These, I believe, constitute all the ordinary 
materials at command for fencing purposes, and 
J propose to examine them briefly. 


|_ 1. In the deep soils of our prairie country, 
earth or sod fence has been used to some 
extent; but the friable nature of the soil thus 
used, acted upon by the frosts of winter, and the 
continual goring and treading of cattle in their 
efforts to overleap it, makes this an inefficient and 
expensive structure. Although resorted to as a 
desperate effort to secure their fields by the 
farmers in the early settlements of the prairies, 
these sod fences have been abandoned as fast as 
other materials could be substituted 

2. For partly the same reasons, hedges have 
not succeeded. And with the charecteristic im- 
patience of us Americans to wait for anything, 
except our children, to come to = (and 
man fast getting too impatient for that, by 
striving to make men and women of them before 
they fairly get into boy and girlhood,) not one 
man in ten will plant a hedge for fear he ma 
want to sell his farm and “ move west” before it 
is grown, and thus lose the cost of it; or if he 
does not move, that he may want to change the 
lines of his fields or his farm, and thus his hedge 
become useless. Besides this, our climate is 
too extreme in its changes from heat to frost, 
and too dry in summer for the proper growth of 
hedges, as in England; and they are also ex- 
pensive to grow and mature, expensive and 
troublesome to keep in repair, occupy a large 
space of ground, and, perhaps more than all, 
serve as harbors to innumerable vermin to 
destroy and prey upon our crops. At all events, 
for more than a century past they have been 
thoroughly tried in different sections of our 
country, and volumes have been written upon 
them, and yet twenty miles of “good and suf- 
ficient” hedge can hardly be found in the 
United States. I consider, therefore, that the 
adoption of hedges for farming, to any great 
extent, is out of the question. 

3. Wooden fences are the universal enclo- 
sures of our farms, excepting those parts where 
surface stones are an absolute incumbrance, 
and in the cost of construction and repair of 
these, we pay a tax that not one farmer in 
five hundred ever thinks of, and which, if he does 
think, he dares not calculate. 

Wooden fences are of several kinds, some of 
which I will enumerate. The first, the cheapest, 
and the best for a farmer commencing his farm 
in a wooden country, is the zig-zag rail fence, 
called in several states “ Virginia fence,” made 
of rails ten to twelve feet long and averagin 
four to six inches in diameter. This kind o 
fence costs in construction only, including the 
cutting, splitting, hauling, and laying it up, when 
the rails are within half a mile of the fence to 
be railed, at the very least $15 per thousand, or 
for a twelve-foot rail with a five-foot worm, 
(and six is better,) seven to eight rails high 
with two rails for lock at each corner—30 cents 
arod. Then it takes the very best and most 
durable kinds of young timber, which must be 
added to the cost, and this depending entirely 
upon its market value where the fence is 
located. 

The second and next cheapest kind is post 
iand rail, which, at the cheapest, can be built for 
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CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE IN BREEDING FOWLS. 








fifty to seventy-five cents a rod, the cost of 
timber to be added. 

The third—and that is as high as a farmer can 
afford to go—is a post and board fence, say 
oak, locust, chestnut, and red beech, in cedar 
posts; and pine, chestnut, or hemlock boards, 
which will, at the very lowest—and poor at that 
—cost him a dollar a rod, and if well built, 
$1.25 to $1.50. These fences will last, on an 
average, probably twenty years—possibly more 
—but they will require relaying at the end of 
that time, and more or less repairs annually, 
after they have stood five years. 

These three modes of fencing will gradually 
become more expensive than now, as our 
country becomes cleared up, and the value of 
timber increases; and already a substitute in 
many extensive sections of country is required. 

Now, what is this substitute to be? In my 
opinion, iron, when all its qualities are taken 
into account, is to form our most available ma- 
terial. Its cost of manufacture is gradually 
decreasing in this country, and but a few years 
will probably pass before we shall make it as 
cheap here as in England. It is now produced 
for about half the cost that it was twenty years 
ago; and even at present prices, our most 
economical fences, to those who have to buy all 
the material and pay for the labor, may be of 
iron. 

Within the past year, several practical arti- 
cles have appeared in the agricultural papers 
on the subject of wire fences, the most of which, 
as yet, display on the part of the writers but a 
theoretical knowledge. Some, indeed, a little 
practical, but all indicating a wish for informa- 
tion, and giving to the public on their own 
part their best views on the subject. To these, 
followed out with-my own impressions, I shall 
give some attention in your next number. 

Black Rock, N. Y., Lewis F. ALLEN. 

March, 1850. 


CURIOUS CIRCUMSTANCE IN BREEDING FOWLS. 


In an article by T. B. Miner, in the March 
number of the Agriculturist, at p. '75, he observes 
that in order to breed Poland fowls “in pure 
blood, they must have a yard by themselves, 
and not even allowed to see other fowls! It is, 
indeed, a fact, that the mere act of witnessing 
other fowls in adjoining enclosures, will destroy 
the purity of the breed.” It is a fact—I con- 
fined three white Bantams with some Poland 
fowls. I was very careful not to sit any of the 
Bantam’s eggs, as it was very easy to distinguish 
them by their size; yet the result was, I had a 
very different fowl, in plumage, at least, from 
the Polands. [Was it not sufficient to produce 
across or mongrel breed, to confine Polands 
and Bantams together previous to their laying, 
notwithstanding the larger size of the eggs of 
the Polands !—Eps. 

My experience with Poland fowls abundantly 
corroborates all that Mr. Miner has written on 
the subject. Therefore, I shal] look with much 
interest for something more from his prolific 
pen. AzEL Downes. 
Bating Hollow, L. [, March, 1850. 











RAILWAY OR ENDLESS-CHAIN HORSE POWER— 
THRESHING, SAWING AND CUTTING MA- 
CHINES, &c., &c. 


Havine used one of the above horse powers 
for two seasons past, for threshing my grain, 
sawing fire wood, cutting corn stalks, hay, and 
straw, and for various other purposes; and hav- 
ing fairly and thoroughly tested its efficiency, asa 
convenient and cheap portable horse power; 
and having been completely divested of my in- 
veterate prejudices against such powers, as being 
horse killers, and a source of more vexation and ex- 
pense, than of profit, | propose to contrast the 
expenses, advantages, &c., in performing a certain 
piece of work with Allen’s power, with those of 
the ordinary sweep power. 

And here, let me say, that this is just the kind 
of power which farmers need. It is multum in 
parvo. It occupies but little space, and is con- 
structed on such principles, that a great share 
of the strength of the horse, which is expended 
in overcoming the friction of other kinds of pow- 
er, is applied in this power, almost directly 
where it is most needed. 

When I assert that threshing grain with the 
6 and 8-horse powers, owned by jobbers, who 
itinerate through the country in quest of employ- 
ment, is attended with exorbitant expenses, with a 
great waste of straw and grain; and as a gen- 
eral thing, with great inconvenience on the part 
of farmers, I speak what three fourths of the 
grain growers would say, were they interro- 
gated on this subject. 

If a farmer has 300 bushels of wheat to thresh, 
(which is usually about a day’s work for a large 
machine,) his expenses, in this region, would be 
$4 per hand, a dollar a-day for about 7 or 8 
extra hands, and a dollar per day for one or two 
pair of horses; and to these sums, add the board 
of hands, and grain for horses, and we have an 
amount equal to about one tenth of the crop; and 
besides, it is too frequently the case, that both 
hands and team ought to be employed in prose- 
cuting the labor on the farm, which, demands 
immediate attention. There is also another 
important consideration. It is too often the case, 
that seeds of noxious plants are carried about 
from not having been thoroughly cleaned, be- 
fore removing; and it is a very common occur- 
rence, after a machine has been threshing wheat, 
which contains much pigeon weed, or red 
root, for this foul seed to find its way into 
choice wheat fields, where it had not before 
existed. 

A neighbor of mine, who exercises much vig- 
ilance over his grain-growing fields, told me 
that when he employed one of these large ma- 
chines, it brought to his barn more than a pint of 
wild mustard seed—enough to keep one weeding 
for seven — had it found a receptacle in the 
grain fleld. I never discovered any pigeon 
weed on my farm, until after I had employed 
itinerant threshers, with self-cleaners, to do my 
threshing ; and I believe that if each farmer had 
done his threshing with a machine of his own, 
so much of the best wheat land, in Central New 
York, would not have been overrun with pestif- 
erous weeds. There are thousands of acres of 
the most valuable wheat land in this, and in 
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adjoining counties, which produce, with each 
wheat harvest, an abundant crop of pigeon weed, 
Ackley’s clover, or a variety of the May weed, 
owing to these itinerant threshers. If a farmer 
is so unfortunate as to have much foul seed of 
any kind among his grain, by threshing it, ata 
season when it is most convenient, if he threshes 
with such a machine as Allen’s, very little, if 
any, of the foul seed will be carried off with the 
chaff and straw, and find its way into the ma- 


nure,as is the case when grain is threshed with | 
‘form with mine. I have about thirty-five acres 


self-cleaners. But, if the foul seed is all retained 
with the grain, it is an easy matter to separate 
one from the other, and thereby prevent its 
being returned to the field with the manure. 

There are but few farmers, who cannot thresh 
all of their grain on their rainy and leisure 
days, and incur very little expense, if they had 
a machine of their own. Since I have owned 
one of Allen’s powers, it has not cost me one 
bushel in twenty to thresh my grain. With 
two light horses, by changing them every hour, 
and with two men and a boy, I threshed forty- 
five bushels of wheat in half a day. 

And here, permit me to speak of another ad- 
vantage and source of profit, by threshing with 
such a machine. We may thresh about a half 
a day, and use the straw to a much better ad- 
vantage, than when it is all threshed at once; 
for, when it has but just been threshed, cattle 
and sheep will eat a great deal of it; and be- 
sides all this, managing in the way proposed, 
the sheds and stalls of stock are more likely to 
be littered with dry straw, which I ever consider 
a great addition to their thrift and comfort, dur- 
ing the cold and stormy days of winter. Dur- 
ing the cold winter months, most farmers find 
little to do, to a good advantage; and, in my 
opinion, they can work at nothing more profita- 
ble, than threshing their grain and taking care 
of their stock, &c. After I have threshed 
a part of a day, the straw is passed through a 
corn-stalk cutter, which is driven by horse pow- 
er, with which I cut all of my corn stalks and 
hay; then the hay, corn stalks, and straw are 
wet with water, and a little corn or oat meal 
applied, and cattle eat it with as much avidity 
as one would eat the best New-Jersey slap- 
jacks. 

There is another advantage in having such a 
horse power and threshing machine. Many 
farmers, like myself, wish to thresh their seed 
wheat, in the fall, but do not want their whole 
crop threshed so early in the season; but if 
they are obliged to depend upon an itinerant 
thresher, they are too often sadly disappointed 
in the consummation of their plans, with regard 
to early seeding. But with one of this small 
kind of machines, three or four hands, during a 

art of a rainy day, could thresh all the seed 
wheat that an ordinary farmer would be likely 
to sow, in one season. I have known instances 
where farmers have been hindered in their 
seeding, more than two weeks, when their ground 
was ready for the reception of the seed, simpl 
because they could not get a machine to thres 
it. And, furthermore, it is frequently the case, 
that time enough is consumed, in going after, 











and removing.a machine, to do up the neces- 
sary threshing for the time, if one had a ma- 
chine of his own. 

Another advantage of this kind of horse pow- 
ers, over the sweep power is, one man can use 
it for cutting hay, &c.; whereas, the horses, on 
a sweep power, would require a driver. 

In order to give an idea of what one man can 
do with this kind of power, which he could not 
do with a sweep power, (because he would need 
a driver,) permit me to state briefly, what I per- 


of tillable land; and I use one of Allen’s horse 
powers, to do my threshing. I use it to turn the 
fanning mill, instead of a. hired man, when I 
clean one Instead of a man to turn the grind 
stone, I let a horse do it. With it I drive my 
turning lathe; and I design to use it for grinding 
grain. I also drive asaw which cuts all my fire 
wood. The past season, I have been erecting a 
new dwelling house, and with a small buzz saw, 
placed on the shaft of my fire-wood cutter, with 
one horse, I, alone, can slit out more lumber for 
cornices, window frames, door frames, and what- 
ever needed a about the house, than eight men 
with hand saws, and with a great deal more ac- 
curacy. There are many other purposes where 
one man can manage this kind of horse power, 
where it would not be at all feasible for him to 
use a sweep power. It has been the means of 
saving me many dollars, which I should have 
been obliged to pay for the performance of man- 
ual labor; and it has enabled me to make use 
of every small piece of plank or board in the most 
economical manner. Pieces of ore were 
readily cut into thin strips for blinds; and 
pieces of boards, into laths, so that everything 
was worked up. I use it for driving a buzz saw, 
for cutting the tenons on pannel doors; and one 
can cut more tenons in eight or ten minutes, 
with it, than a joiner could in an hour, with a 
hand saw. The tenons on a four or six-pannel 
door, a joiner would probably make in an hour 
and a half; but with such a machine as mine, 
he would be able to do it in five or six minutes. 
It is true, indeed, that all this may be accom- 
plished with a sweep power; but it could not, 
ordinarily, be done merely with one horse and 
one man. .Were I to erect another dwelling 
house, I would not be destitute of the aid of 
such a machine, for half its value. 

In conclusion, let me assure my brother farm- 
ers, that I have written what I do know, and 
testified what I have seen, and what I have per- 
formed with my machine—another, with a ma- 
chine similar, cannot fail to do. If you will 
procure one of this kind of horse powers, for 
threshing your grain, cutting your straw, corn 
stalks, hay, my word for it, it will pay for itself. 
By cutting my fodder, for two years past, I have 
saved, at the lowest estimate, two tons of hay 
per year, which would be equal to twenty-eight 
dollars; whereas, when I practised feeding 
whole or uncut fodder, I was, nearly every sea- 
son, under the necessity of purchasing hay, in 
order to sustain the same amount of stock, which 
I now keep. S. Epwarps Topp. 

Lake Ridge, Tompkins Ca. N. Y. 
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number. 
is worth to any subscriber, the dollar that he! 
paid for the whole year. I now proceed to call ; 
attention to some of the most valuable articles 
it contains. Once of the objects of these reviews 
is, to refresh the minds of readers who may 
have passed over the matter carelessly. So 
much by way of explanation to new subscribers. 





AGRICULTURIST. | the shrewd and calculating Jacob. It isa fact, 


The first thing to be noticed, is the value of this | 
It is one of the best ever issued, and 


not properly understood, that sight has much to 
do with giving color to many domestic animals. 
[What proof is there of its changing the breed 
of fowls !—Ebs. | 

Table for Planting Corn, Trees, g-c.—Worth ten 
times the cost of the whole number. 

Grand Vegetable Banquet to the Potato, §c.— 
This is one of those peculiar scintilations .of 
Punch, which not only amuse, but instruct. One 
of the kind and style of articles that ought to 


I fancy old ones know me by this time, or rather, ' enliven the pages of every number of the Agri- 
know my object. ; _. !culturist. Because it is the natural disposition 

Naked Fallows and Naked Soils Tend to Sterility. of all mankind, to be amused rather than in- 
—This sentence ought to be adopted as a stand-: structed. And he that can combine the two, 
ing motto of every agricultural society in the | possesses a happy faculty of doing good. Man 
country. Every country school house should js a “ laughing animal,” and must and will laugh. 
have it printed upon the wall, with the addition ‘Training Cattle and Horses.—“ First, procure 
that shade always improves land. Even a stone animals of a good breed, naturally intelligent.” 
or block of wood always makes a rich spot! Yes, and next, before you undertake to learn 
where it lies. Why isthe ground where a build- | them, procure another set of animals naturally 
ing has stood, or even a common rail fence, ' jntelligent, to train the dumb brutes. Or else 


always rich? It is because it has been shaded. | 
One of the most ruinous systems of cultivation 
ever pursued, is that of “resting land.” Docs 
forest land ever rest? There is just as much 
need that it should, as to rest corn land. I he- 
lieve that the land is more exhausted by the} 
burning sun after corn ripens, than by the 
crop grown upon it. Hence the importance of 
covering the ground with something that will 
make shade, after the grain is harvested. I 
differ from the writer of this valuable article, in 
one point. I very much doubt the policy of 
keeping cattle upon a grain farm to eat off the 
crops and scatter their “droppings.” I have a 
very shrewd, queer sort of a neighbor, that 
raises more corn, wheat, oats, and rye, than any 
of us, who says there are four or five great curses 
that he constantly prays to be safely delivered 
from. These are “rum, politics, hounds, hogs, 
and horned cattle.” With the two latter, are 
included the curse of fencing against your 
neighbors’ stock, when you do not keep any 
yourself; with the first, the curse of ncighbor- 
hood quarrels, about the “ unruly animals; and 
with the second, the curse of sending such men 
to make laws, as will not do away with the odi- 
ous fence law, for fear of losing popularity 
among that class whose stock are always pirat- 
ing upon their neighbors; with the third, the 
curse that prevents the growth of millions 
“4 pounds of wool, because the dogs kill the 
sheep. / 

Poultry Raising. —Although my wife is one of 
the most pail of women, she feels almost 
like coming to the scratch with the writer of this 
article; for she thinks her favorite breed of fowls, 
the Polands, are sadly calumniated. Take a 
little more care, sir, of your cackling hereafter, 
or some one will come down upon you yet, like 
a hen defending her chickens. 

The physiological fact mentioned, that the 
sight of other fowls will destroy the purity of 
the blood, although it may be new to some, is 
not to me. I think I have read in my Bible 
about the same kind of cause, producing a sim- 





ilar effect, by that greatest of all cattle breeders, 


all the training in the world may be given, and 
they will still be as big fools as their masters. 

To Cure the Scours in Cattle, and Wounds in 
Horses, are two valuable recipes that should be 
preserved for future use. Look to it, and there- 
by, perhaps, save a horse or cow. 

New Mode of Raising Wheat.—It strikes me 
that this idea of sowing oats with the wheat is 
one peculiarly well adapted to a country where 
wheat is liable to winter-kill, in consequence of 
scarcity of snow, as I think I have heard was 
the case in Iowa and Northern Illinois, to a 
greater extent than any other part of the United 
States. Besides the protection to wheat, if the 
land is rich and wo prepared, the growth of 
oats will be so great as to add considerable to 
the fertility of the land. I would recommend 
an early sowing, to give the oats a chance to 
get a good growth before frost. The plan will 
not do at the south, where the winter is not 
hard enough to kill the oats. 

Cows not Giving Down Their Milk.—Easily 
enough explained. They are not half so big 
fools as you imagine. And they have perfect 
control over the flow, not the secretion of milk, 
and may be educated to almost any proccss of 
milking. In some parts of the west, (I have 
scen it in Ohio,) cows are never milked except 
— female, with one huiid, while the calf is 
almost always sucking. Do you think you 
could sit down, Yankee fashion, and milk such 
a cow with both hands, into the pail? I should 
like to see you try it. There are two reasons 
why cows hold up their milk. Onc is a nervous 
affection which requires a few minutes of gen- 
tle handling of the teats, to enable them to over- 
come it. But in nine times out of ten, it is the 
effect of bad training. Cows which are properly 
milked, will give more milk than those that are 
milked by dribblers. The quality and quantity 


of milk of cows, is in a considerable degree 
within the control of man. Proper food and 
good milkers will improve both. Train up a 
heifer in the way she should milk, and when she 
is old, she will not depart from it. If any of 
your physiological correspondents can give 
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more “scientific reasons” than these, I should: 
like to read them. ; 

Towers Improved Grain Dryer—As to this ar- 
ticle, it looks as though it would do; though I 
fear it works too slow, and perhaps takes too 
much fuel. Is it any better, or so good as a 
steam dryer? One of the advantages stated in 
favor of kiln-dried corn is controvertible. That 
is, that the meal is sweeter. Now, everbody who 
knows enough to tell a pot of mush from a meet- 
ing house, knows that the greener the corn, the 
sweeter the meal. That it will keep better, if 
dried, is indisputable. Corn meal, though, to be 
good, must never be ground long before it is 
used, and never be ground fine. Remember 
that. 

Pumpkins for Milch Cows.—What! Are our 
ancient thanksgiving privileges to be encroach- 
ed upon? Do you seriously recommend us to 

ive the cows our great, rich, yellow pumpkins? 

orbid it! Both mo-lasses and lasses, of Yankee 
birth, and “broughten-up!” And further, are all 
our time-honored customs of pumpkins in the 
corn field, to give place to this new-fangled no- 
tion of book farming? And shall we see our 
best land planted with pumpkins alone? What 
if the crop should be more profitable? What if 
the corn should be better alone, and the pump- 
kins alone? Do you think they would stand it ? 
No sir. You would soon see them creeping 
through the fence, and claiming protection of 
their old friends, the corn stalks, saying, as 

lain as pumpkin vines could say, “ What has 
on so long joined together, let no man_ put 
asunder.” Be a little careful, Messrs. Editors, how | 
you recommend innovations upon our time-hon- | 
ored customs. Why, the next thing that I shall 
expect to see, will be a recommendation to plant 
our white beans in a field by themselves, and 
not stick them in among the corn hills. We 
honor the memory of our fathers too much to 
make any changes in our modes of farming, sir. 

Tron Railing, Grating, Gce.—* Woodman spare 
that tree!” need not be sung any longer. Down 
with it. We have no use for wood any more. 
Iron houses, iron ships, iron fences, iron furni- 
ture, and stone fuel, and the latter about to be 
thrown into the shade; that is, if there are any 
trees left by that time, by burning water. And 
you may even kill the old grey goose, for we 
write with iron pens now, or gold ones; and 
even if it is the goose that lays the golden egg, 
off with her head; for since the discovery of 
California gold mines, nobody can wait periodi- 
cally, for a goose to lay. This is the age of 
gold and iron. 

Building and Building Materials—The author 
of this article is in love with stone houses. I 
do not exactly believe in the transmigration of 
souls; but I do most firmly believe in the in- 
fluence exerted over men’s souls by surrounding 
circumstances, and that men are, more or less, 
like the houses they live in. That is, if a fam- 
ily has lived for several generations, in a gloomy, 
cold-looking, prison-like, old, stone house, they 

artake of the character of the dwelling they 
ive in. This is one objection I have to stone 
houses. Next, I doubt their economy. I be- 





lieve it will be conceded thata substantial stone 
house, even in a stony country, will cost double 
that of a wooden one. But I will take the cost 
of the stone one at $3,000, and the wooden one at 
$2,000, for the sake of the argument, and give 
the stone one all the advantage it is entitled to. 
Now, here are two farmers, one is living in a 
stone house, at an annual rent, (interest at ten 
per cent.,) of $300, and the other one in a wooden 
house, at $200 a-year. Now,I contend, that we 
improving farmer can make his money wort 
ten per cent. to him, and that five per cent. will 
keep his house in repair forever; so that I care 
not how long the stone one lasts, the man in the 
wooden one will always have a house more 
comfortable, more healthy, and certainly more 
cheerful, and in every way more pleasant, upon 
an average, through all seasons of wet and dry, 
cold and hot, than in the stone one. Talk not 
to me of stone, either in hearts or houses. Give 
me the light, airy, cheerful dwellings of Amer- 
ica, in preference to those gloomy old things of 
Europe and Asia. I have been chilled through 
in them a little too often for my comfort, or any 
agreeable, and especially romantic notions con- 
nected with them. I sometimes think a child 
will partake of the character of the house as well 
as the country in which it is born. Nocountry on 
earth has so many comfortable and beautiful 
residences for the mass of the people, as ours; 
and no country has so much beauty of face and 
intellect, among the same masses, as this. Look 
at our lovely, light-hearted country girls, born 
in wooden houses, and talk not to me of stone 
ones—cold, gloomy, heart-hardening stone 
houses. 

[We do not agree with our friend Reviewer, 
altogether in his eulogium of our countrymen 
and countrywomen. We will grant that the 
great mass are better educated, and are more 
intelligent, and smarter, (to use an expressive 
Yankecism,) than Europeans; but we have not 
equalled them yet, at least in some departments. 

here is our Shakspear, Milton, Byron, Géethe, 
Schiller, Dante, Camoens, Bacon, Newton, La- 
Place, &c.? In point of fine, rosy complexion, 
good constitution, and enduring beauty, our women 
but poorly compare with those of Great Britain, 
and other portions of Europe. Nor have we yet 

roduced a De Stael, De Genlis, Sevigné, Moore, 
emans, Opie, Edgeworth, Montague, and a host 
of others that might be named.—Eps. ] 

As to brick houses upon the farm, the very 
sight of them, in a hot day, is enough to drive a 
man mad. They are only fit for bake ovens, 
and never will be used for dwellings by a man 
that is “half baked.” Unburnt bricks are only 
fit for such a country, and such a people, as 
Mexico. There is nothing to recommend them 
in this latitude. As for roofing, I agree with 
the writer, that we are none the wiser for our 
folly of using poor pine shingles, fastened on 
with cast-iron nails. 

Agricultural Geology, No. 1.—Strange how 
mak good sense, and valuable practical in- 
formation can be put into so small an article. 
I am glad we are to have more of it from the 
same source. I cannot comment upon it, and 
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point out its value, because I have so many 
uther thing to notice. But I pray you, reader, 
look it over again. Do not say you don’t under- 
stand anything about geology. The Doctor 
will make you understand it. You cannot help it. 

Construciion of Cattle Yards——Another very 
sensible article. Speaking of hauling manure, 
reminds me that whenever it costs anything 
near a dollar a load to get manure from abroad, 
I have proved by actual experiment, that the 
same amount laid out in guano, will give me a 
better return. But, after all, as this writer says, 
the best economy is to save and make manure 
at home. 

Gails on Horses, “ may be cured by white lead.” 
That is true. I have always found that ground 
in oil the best. Try it. 

Treatment of Mowing Lands.—A better article 
than this, and one of more value to the reader, 
never has been published in this or any other 
agricultural paper. The direction about har- 
rowing old meadows, coming from so practical 
a man, I look upon as of great value to the new 
beginner, or even to the old farmer who has not 
tried the virtue of that implement upon an old 
grass sod. In my opinion, the harrow is not 
used upon wheat and corn half so much as it 
should be. Those who have never scen it tried, 
can have no idea how much it improves a field 
of wheat in the spring of the year, to go over it 
with a harrow and break the crust which the 
winter rains have formed. Have no fear of 
pulling up the wheat. To go over corn in the 
same way, just after it is up, and breaking the 
crust which has been formed by the sun and 
rain, is onc of the best things that can be done 
to start the corn into a rapid, healthy growth. 

Tea Nuts——This reminds me that I have often 
seen buds in tea, that I have been informed, 
when a boy, was tea sced. But I have since 
been told that these were the buds of the Olea 
fragrans, which are used to scent the tea, and that 
without some artificial flavor, it would have lit- 
tle or none. 

What Farmers ought to Know—We know it? 





Now, let us see you make us know it. Why, 
this writer would actually have farmers edu-! 
cated, “ just like a doctor.” Preposterous! Would | 
ou destroy their happiness? Is not ignorance 
liss? And is the farming class gencrally in 
any other than the sublimest state of bliss. It 
were a great pity to disturb them. “The farmer 
should be a botanist.” Well, is he not? Don’t 
he know a corn stalk from a turnip, and a this- 
tle from a strawberry plant? What more would 
ou have? “How does the seed germinate?’ 
at is itto us? Don’t we. know if we plant 
corn it grows, and if it don’t we replant? 
What more does the farmer want to know? 
Don’t talk to us about your “ book farming.” 
Blacksmiths’ Portable Forge and Bellows.—This 
is a capital invention. 


would often be convenient to move the black- 


smith from place to place. 
Pruning Vines.—I don’t know much about the 


pruning, but I do know that the preparation of 


I should think it well, 
suited to plantation use, at the south, where it! 





the ground, as recommended, is good, and that 


soap suds are a good fertiliser for grape vines. 

To Guard the Lungs While Threshing.—Worth 
its weight in gold. Look to it threshers, and 
other laborers in dust. 

To Cure Scratches.—True. Look at that, horse- 
men. 

Mr. Robinson’s Tour.—No. 15.—I am glad to 
find this gentleman still keeps going, and furn- 
ishing your readers with a mass of interesting 
matter, picked up by the wayside. How true 
it is that one half the world don’t know how 
the other half live. I am sure one half of your 
readers did not know that the practice of dig- 
ging up land with the hoe, was so extensive in 
any part of America, as this writer informs 
them is the case in South Carolina. What pos- 
sible reason can these people have for discard- 
ing the plow? Can you tell us, Mr. R.? Your 
description of the manner of planting and pre- 
paring rice, I read with interest; for during 
all my own travels, I have never been upon a 
rice plantation, though [ have often seen them 
when sailing to Charleston and Savannah. 

REVIEWER. 
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Hornep Ow1.—Fic. 49. 

THE great horned owl, (Strix virginiana,) 
though much oftener heard than seen, isa native 
of nearly all parts of North America, occurring 
not only in the vicinity of the sea shore and the 
alluvial bottoms along the borders of rivers, but 
in the highest mountain districts, and even in 
latitude 68° north. Hence it may be regarded 
as an extremely hardy bird. ) 

Like most, if not all other owls, his flight is 
chiefly by night, and as he flies, one may 
observe how exceedingly noiselessly he glides 
through the air; not a ruffle is to be heard, 
which arises from the very soft nature of his 
loose, unwebbed feathérs, that offer but little 
resistance to the air. Audubon, in treating of 
this Nimrod of the night, describes him in his 
usual happy manner, nearly in the following 
words :—* Now and then he glides silently close 
over the earth, with incomparable velocity, and 
drops, as if shot dead, on his prey beneath. At 
other times, he suddenly alights on the top of a 
fence stake or a dead stump, shakes his feathers, 
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arranges them, and utters a shriek so horrid that 
the woods around echo to its dismal sound. 
Now, it seems as if you heard the barking of a 
cur; again, the notes are so rough and mingled 
together, that they might be mistaken for the 
last gurglings of a murdered man, striving in 
vain to call for assistance; at another time, 
when not more than fifty yards distant, he utters 
‘ his more usual ‘ Hoo! Hoo! Hoo-e! in so peculiar 
an undertone, that a person unacquainted with 
the notes of this species might easily conceive 
them to be produced by an owl more than a 
mile distant.” 

The food of the great horned owl, according 
to the authority quoted above, consists prin- 
cipally of half-grown wild turkeys, pheasants, 
domestic poultry of all kinds, together with 
several species of ducks, young hares, opossums, 
field or decr mice, and squirrels; and whenever 
chance throws a dead fish in his way, it is 
seized upon, and with equal avidity is devoured. 
Notwithstanding his encroachments upon the 
poultry yard, this bird destroys an immense 
number of vermin, such as squirrels, mice, in- 
sects, worms, and any other animals he can 
master, and probably, on the whole, he does 
about as much good as harm. 

When the sun shines brightly, the great horned 
owl is nearly blind, and may readily be ap- 
proached and killed; but if the weather be 
cloudy, he is always on the alert, and at the 
least noise, rises on the wing and is soon out of 
reach. 
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AMERICAN JERBOA OR DEER Mouse 

Tue American jerboa, (Meriones americanus,) 
although, from its nocturnal habits, rarely seen, 
is not uncommon throughout the northern parts 
of the United States, aa in the British possess- 
ions, as far as latitude 62° north. This curious 
little quadruped was called by the Mohegan In- 
dians, wah-peh-sous, or the “animal jumping like 
a deer,” from the remarkable property it pos- 
sesses of jumping 10 or 12 feet to each leap, 
which circumstance has also occasioned it to be 
called the “ jumping mouse.” 

This beautiful and agile little creature is of a 
bright fawn color above, and pure white be- 
neath. Its hind legs, as will be seen by the 
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adjoining cut, are much longer than the fore’ 


ones, and it usually moves by long leaps, simi- 
lar to the kangaroo. Its tail is very long, which 
also aids it in its leaps. Its fore legs, though 
usually extended when erect, it rests upon the 
ground, when not disturbed. It forms its nest 
under heaps of stones, the loose foundations of 
old stone walls, or piles of fence rails, and occa- 
sionally, but not often, in stacks of grain. It is 
believed to become torpid during the winter, as 
individuals have been dug up in an apparently 
lifeless state, from about eight inches below the 
surface, which have been revived by exposure 
to warmth. 

These mice feed chiefly on the roots of grass, 
grain, and seeds of various kinds; yet their in- 
jury to man is comparatively small. They 
evince a timid but gentle disposition, and are 
never seen in clear daylight unless disturbed, 
usually coming out between sunset and dark, 
after which they are exceedingly active, chirp- 
ing like sparrows during the rest of the night, 
on often become the prey of the great horned 
owl. 





PLANTING INDIAN CORN. 


As the corn-planting season is coming on, I 
wish to call the attention of the cultivators of 
this most valuable grain, to a cure for the cut 
worm, crow and blackbird depredators. 

Let the corn be soaked 12 hours in a warm, 
not hot, strong solution of Glauber salts; then 
rolled in plaster of Paris, and planted in damp 
weather, not in drouth, and the seed will, in a 
great degree, be free from the attacks of the 
worm, and I believe, wholly so from 
that of birds. The saltsand plaster 
will, at the same time, act as pow- 
erful fertilisers, and bring forward 
the corn many days sooner, than 
when planted dry; but it does not 
answer well to sow or plant any 
soaked grain in a dry time. 

; I have come to the conclusion, 
‘| that the best manure for corn, is 
; wood ashes and lime from the 
stone, in which magnesia forms a 
component part, as much of the lime 
stone is of this kind in Pennsylva- 


R.L.C. 
Paterson, N.J . ; 
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Trimminc THE Ears or a Horsz.—A corres- 
pondent asks if it is best to permit this. Cer- 


tainly not. The hair is placed there by nature, 
to protect the orifice and drum of the ear from | 


insects, floating matter, and sudden changes of 
the weather; it should therefore be left untouch- 
ed. Some persons are in the habit of singing 
the hair in the ears, with a candle, or hot iron. 
This is barbarous and cruel, for it cannot be 


done without burning the skin. If people will per- . 


sist in removing the hair, let them cut it out with 
sharp scissors. This inflicts no pain. The hair 
on the legs of horses should be left to grow dur- 
ing winter, as a protection against the scratches. 
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TRIAL OF PLOWS, 








TRIAL OF PLOWS, 


To take place at Albany, the second week in 
June, commencing on Tuesday the 4th, and to 
continue as long as may be necessary to ensure 
a fair trial of every implement entered. 


JUDGES. 


Anthony Van Bergen, Coxsackie; John Dela- 
field, Oaklands; J. Stanton Gould; Hudson ; San- 
ford Howard, Albany; B. B. Kirtland, Green- 


bush. _ 
PREMIUMS, 


Best sod plow for stiff soils, furrow not 
less than 7 inches in depth, nor over 
10 inches in width, Diploma and.... 

Second best do 

Best sod plow for light soils, furrows 
not less than 6 inches deep and 12 
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inches wide, Diploma and.......... 15 
DON WEG cda cstv ssscinvescans 10 
Best plow for fallows, or old land, | 

PDR GE oo cscs cccvascossces 10 
STE TCO ETT TT ETT ETE 8 
Best subsoil plow, Diploma and ........ 8 
Best sidehill plow, Diploma and ...... 


Competitors must become members and enter | 
their names and plows at the rooms of the 
society, by the 15th of May, with B. P. Johnson, 
Secretary; and the plows to which premiums 
are adjudged, to be deposited in the rooms of the 
socicty for exhibition, if plows of the same 
pattern are not already there. 

The committee will meet at the society’s 
rooms on Monday, 3d of June, to make arrange- 
ments for the trial. Trial to continue until the 
committee and competitors are fully satisfied, 
so that the awards may with confidence be 
relied upon, from the thorough trial made, 
leading to practical and satisfactory results. 

N. B.—A general competition is invited under 
this head, as the trials will be conducted and | 


the decisions made without regard to any former } 


trials or awards, and will be open to competitors 
from any part of the world. 
RULES REGULATING THE TRIAL, 

In deciding the general qucstion—What are 
the best plows? the committee will be governed 
by the following principles:—1st, the character of 
the work performed; 2d, the power required in 
draft; 3d, quality of materials, durability and 
cost of the implements. 

For stiff soil, excellence of work shall consist, 
first, in leaving the furrow slice light and friable ; 
second, in so disposing the sod and all vegetable 
matter as to insure its ready decomposition. 

For sandy soil, or that which is already too 
light, the points in regard to work will be, first, 
thoroughly burying the vegetable matter; and 
second, leaving the ground generally level. 

For fallows, or old land, the — le in refer- 
ence to the quality of work will be, the thorough 


pulverisation and friability of the soil. 

In determining the power required in draft, 
the most perfect implement will be used, and 
the trial will be conducted in the most careful 
and thorough manner. 


| Should you conclude to be present. 





The same implement for testing draft, and 


the same team, will be used for all plows in the 
' same class. 


The plows may be held by the competitors or 
persons appointed by them, as may be pre- 
ferred. 

The Executive Committe of the New-York 
State Agricultural Society, realising the im- 
portance of perfecting the plow, the most im- 
portant implement of husbandry, and desirous 
of affording every possible facility for a 
thorough trial, have appointed judges compe- 
tent to do justice to the competitors, and have 
selected the second week in June, in this city, as 
the time for the trial of plows to be made. The 
only object of the Executive Committee is, to 
ascertain, if practicable, the best plows for stiff 
soils, for sandy soils, for fallows, or old land; best 
subsoil plow; best sidehill plow. The principles 
upon which the trial will be made are annexed ; 
and time sufficient will be given, so that every 
competitor shall be satisfied with the fullness 
and fairness of the trial. It is hoped, that great 
good will result from a trial of this description ; 
and it is expected, that competitors will be 


; present from all our best manufacturing estab- 
‘lishments, and that the awards of the judges will 


be such as to satisfy our farmers, as well as the 
manufacturers of plows, as-to the character and 
value of the implements which shall be declared 
entitled to the premiums of the society. The 
compctition is open to all; and we would most 
cordially invite you to be present on the occa- 
sion and exhibit your implements; and you are 
desired to give early notice by mail to the subscriber, 
B. P. Jounson, 


Albany, April 6th, 1850. Cor. Sec’y. 





WEIGHT OF AN AcRE OF SWEET PoTATOEs.— 
John F. Townsend, Esq., of Edisto Island, in- 
forms us that he weighed a crop of the “ sweet 
yam,” which gave 12,742 pounds per acre. A 
crop of “ yellow yams” gave 21,344 pounds. 





IMPROVEMENT IN APPLE ORCHARDS. 

Can you, through the medium of your paper, 
tell me how apple trecs can be made to bear 
yearly a good crop? It was my impression 
previous to reading your paper that some apple 
trees bear only once in two years. But I sup- 
pose that the majority of fruit trees will yield a 
a crop, under proper culture, yearly. I have 
some growing in turf ground, which six or eight 
years ago produced good fruit, but now, even 
when they do bear, much of it falls off prema- 
turely. The soil in which they are situated is 
of a very rich black. A SupscriBer. 

Southampton, L. [., April, 1850. 


In answer to the above, we would inform our 
correspondent that Mr. R. L. Pell, of Pelham, 
Ulster county, New York, has succeeded in mak- 
ing his Newton pippin trees bear every year by 
forking in around the roots a liberal compost of 
charcoal, bonedust, common salt, soot, wood 
ashes, and oyster-shell lime. To this may be 
added brick dust, burnt clay, leaf mould, or green- 
sand marl. By cp wes the trees properly 
cleaned and pruned, they cannot fail to bear. 
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Ladies’ Department. 


PRESERVING BUTTER WITHOUT SALT. 


TxeE following is the mode of preserving but- 
ter perfectly swect, or, at least, perfectly fit for 








use, through the whole season, in the valleys of | 


Switzerland, without any admixture of salt. A 
narrow deal, (pine,) board not more than four 


or five inches wide, is fixed horizontally in an ; 


open place in the dairy; wooden pins, from two 
to three fect in length, are fixed in an upright 
position into this, their whole length projecting 
above its surface. As the butter is made, it is 
placed daily around these pins, (one at a time,) 
beginning at the lower end, and in a mass not 
exceeding, at first, the width of the board. Every 
day, as more butter is made, it is added to the 
previous portion around the pin, the diameter 
of the growing mass, being gradually enlarged 
upwards, until the upper surface overhangs the 
base to a considerable extent, like an inverted 
beehive. When one pin is filled, another is 
proceeded with in like manner, and so on. 

The exposed surface of these masses gets soon 
covered with a sort of hard film, which effectu- 
ally excludes the access of the air; and this 
circumstance, with two others, namely, the com- 
plete expression of milk from the butter, and 
the unobstructed circulation of cool mountain 
air through the dairy, will go far to explain how 
butter so treated, can remain so long without 
becoming spoiled. 

-——__-—_-2 @ o— 


ELDERBERRY PIES. 

Ir may not be generally known, that the 
fruit of the common black-berried’ elder, (Sam- 
bucus canadensis,) affords a most delicious and 
wholesome material for pies. When rightly 
prepared, it would not be known from those 
made from the whortleberry, and many would 

refer them to the raspberry, andthe black- 
Saar. A table-spoonful of vinegar should be 
added to each pie, which will neutralise the 

eculiar taste, and impart a pleasant acid flavor. 

o other precaution need be taken, and no 
difference is observed in preparing them for use. 

The red-berried elder is poisonous, but cannot 
be mistaken for the other, because it ripens its 
fruit long before the black elder comes to ma- 
turity. When this very abundant berry is bet- 
ter known, it will be more highly prized, and 
doubtless would improve in quality under _ 
cious cultivation. , 

Somerville, St. Lawrence Co., N. Y. 








Irtsp Way or Bortinc Potators.—In Ireland, 
where this root has been for so long a period 
the chief nourishment of the people, and where 
it takes the place of bread and other more sub- 
stantial food, it is cooked so that it may have, 
as they call it, a “bone” in it; that is, that the 
middle of it should not be quite cooked. They 
are done thus:—Put a gallon of water with two 
ounces of salt in a large iron pot, boil for 
about ten minutes, or until the skin is loose, 
pour the water out of the pot, put a dry cloth 
on the top of the potatoes, and place it on the 
side of the fire, without water, for about twenty 


minutes, and serve. In Ireland, turf is the prin- 
cipal article of fuel, which is burnt on a flat 
‘hearth; a little of it is generally scraped up 
round the pot,soas to keep upagradual heat By 
ithis plan, the potato is both boiled and baked. 
Even in those families where such a common 
act of civilised life as cooking ought to have 
made some progress, the only improvement they 
have upon this plan is, that they leave potatoes 
in the dry pot longer, by which they lose the 
“bone.” They are also served up with their 
skins, (jackets,) on, and a small plate is placed 
by the side of each guest. 
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NEW MODE OF MAKING COFFEE. 


CuoosE the coffee of a very nice brown color, 
but not black (which would denote that it was 
burnt, and impart a bitter flavor); grind it at 
home, if possible, as you may then depend 
upon the quality; if ground in any quantity, 
keep it in a jar hermetically sealed. To 
make a pint, put two ounces into a stewpan, 
or small iron or tin saucepan, which set dry 
upon a moderate fire, stirring the coffee round 
with a wooden spoon continually, until it is 
quite hot through, but not in the least burnt. 
Should the fire be very fierce, warm it by de- 
grees, taking it off every now and then, until 
hot, (which would not be more than two 
minutes,) when pour over ita pint of boiling wa- 
ter, cover close, and let it stand by the side of 
the fire, (but not boil,) for five minutes, when 
strain it through a cloth, or a piece of thick 
gauze; rinse out the stewpan, pour the coffee, 
(which will be quite clear,) back into it, place 
it upon the fire, and, when nearly boiling, serve 
with hot milk, if for breakfast, but with a drop 
of cold milk or cream, if for dinner. 

The foregoing proportions would make coffee 
good enough for any person; but more or less 
coffee could be used if required. The cloth 
through which it is passed should be immedi- 
ately washed and put by for the next occasion. 
A hundred cups of coffee could be made as here 
directed, in half an hour, by procuring a pan 
sufficiently large, and using the proper propor- 
tions of coffee and water, passing it afterwards 
through a large cloth or jelly bag—Soyer’s 
Modern Housewife. 


CorFEE, Frencu Fasnion.—To a pint of coftee, 
made as directed above, add a pint of boiling 
milk ; warm both together until nearly boiling, 
and serve the usual way. 








To Make Cotp CreEam.—Warm gently together 
four ounces of oil of almonds, and one ounce of 
white wax, — adding four ounces of 
rose water. This will make good cold cream, 
whereas, that sold in the shops, is usually noth- 
ing more than lard beat up with rose water. 
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To Make Batter Fritters.—Take half a 
pound of flour, one ounce of butter, (which 
melt,) the whites of three eggs, well beaten, 
half a glass of beer, and enough water to make 
a thick batter. 
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FOREIGN AGRICULTURAL NEWS. 








Foreign Agricultural News. 








By the steamer America, we are in receipt of our 
foreign journals to 6th of April. 

Marxets.— Ashes same as - our last. Cotton, an 
advance of $d. per lb, with large sales, Grain and 





Flour in consequence of late unpromising weather, at a 
trifling advance. Provisions, dull, with a moderate 
demand. Lard, lewer. 

To Kill Ants—Scald them with boiling water, or 
pour spirits of turpentine into their runs.—Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. , 

Remedy for Mildew—Apply flour of sulphur to the 
plants the moment the mildew appears.—Jb6id. 

Paint for Iron Work.—Take one part of Stockholm 
tar, and two parts of gas tar, lay it on while quite hot, 
with a brush, spreading it as thinly as possible —ZJb6id. 

Death of Dr. Koch—Hooker’s Journal of Botany 
announces the death of Professor Koch, of Erlangen, 
the distinguished author of the “Synopsis Florz Ger- 
manice et Helvetice,” and of many other useful and 
talented botanical disquisions. His knowledge of Eu- 
ropean plants was surpassed by few if any botanists of 
the day. 

To Prevent Rats Undermining Buildings—Rats 
cannot burrow through shingle (beach pebbles, nor small 
stone chips). To secure the foundations of any building 
against them, it is only necessary to lay the foundation 
ina bed of shingle, or rough gravel, from six to ten 
inches thick.—English Paper. 

Importation of Sugar Cane into England—A short 
time since an importation of sugar cane took place | 
from Madeira. Another importation of the kind has | 
lately taken place from Madeira, and in addition to this, 
an arrival of some packages of sugar cane has taken 
place at Liverpool from Havana. 

Fishing for Rats—A new branch of industry has 
sprung up in Newcastle. Juvenile disciples of Isaak 





Walton—the shade of the old angler frowns upon us 
while we write—may be seen in the streets, patiently | 
reposing by the side of a grate, with a line and baited | 
hook in the sewer, to catch rats. Their prey are sold 
to the jackals of the rat hunters, men who keep hun- 
dreds of rats in store, and sell them to sportsmen.— 
Gateshead Observer. 

The Potato Restored in Lreland—* Everybody is 
amazed,” says the Clare Journal, “at the immense 
quantities of potatoes which have been for some time 
nee pouring into the Ennis market. We have, also, 

occasion to report an equally astonishing supply in 
the markets of Kilrush, Miltown, and Ennistymon ; and, 
indeed, in all the market towns throughout this part of 
the country, the same unexpected sight is to be wit- 
nessed. Other agricultural produce is also freely 
brought in.” It is admitted, on all hands, that potatoes 
are not only abundant, but excellent in quality; and 
they are sold at comparatively moderate prices. 
ale of Louis-Philippe’s Stud—Twenty race horses, 
the private property of his Majesty Louis-Philippe, 
forming the royal stud at Meudon, were sold by auc- 
tion, at the park of Mausseaux, in Paris, a short time 
since. The sale was well attended. The highest price 
obtained was 3,220 francs, for an English chestnut mare, 
11 years old. <A yearling colt, bred at Meudon, was 
purchased for the President of the Republic, at the 
ene of 1,525 francs. A two-year-old bay filly was 
ikewise purchased for the President of the Republic at 
1,870 francs. The sale produced 25,000 francs. 

The Potato Mania in Ireland—A correspondent of 
the Times writes to that paper as follows :—“I learn 
on the authority of a gentleman of the highest commer- 





cial standing in cork, that no mere newspaper report 


can convey even a remote idea of the potato mania 
which has seized all classes in that extensive district. 
Grass lands, parks, demesnes, every available nook, 
have been cut up for the reception of seed. The whole 
country promises to be one monster potato field. The 
cultivation of wheat has been almost totally neglected, 
as there is no prospect of that crop ever again proving 
remunerative, and the only cereals that have been sown 
are barley and oats, and these to a very limited extent. 
— the potatoes to escape disease, and the yield 
to be an average one of former years, he calculates that, 
from their abundance, they can be readily purchased 
for a penny a stone. There is, it is said, ‘method in 
madness,’ and such, it seems, is the case in the present 
instance, as the experiment now in progress is made 
with a view of preparing the land for a succession of 
other green crops in the year following.” 

Great Sale of Shorthorn Cattle—The celebrated 
herd of the late Thomas Bates, of Kirkleavington, York- 
shire, consisting of 70 head, is to be sold on the 9th 
inst. His tenants, J. R. & T. Bell, will also offer 40 
head on the same day. Several American gentlemen 
will be present at this great sale, and purchase, if they 
find anything there at fair prices, worthy of transporta- 
tion across the Atlantic. But, from what we hear of 
the late breeding of this stock, anything out of the 
Duchess or Wildeyes tribes would be of little value as 
a fresh cross on our own fine native herds of shorthorns, 

Variation in the Composition of Peruvian Guano.— 
By the examination of more than thirty specimens of 
Peruvian guano, it has been ascertained by Professor 
Way, the consulting chemist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England, that the per centage of ammonia 
anil phosphate of lime, the most important ingredients 
were confined within the following narrow limits :— 




















Lowest Highest! Mean 

bcd es TEER TEE 8.88 | 22.68 | 13.09 
Organic matter and salts of 

AMMOMNIA,.....cccvccccces 37.78 | 58.82 | 52.61 

PO cu Adie re nen seen ede cee 1.17 | 2.95 | 1.54 

Earthy phosphates, ........ 19.46 | 84.45 | 24.12 

Ammonia yielded by 100 parts,| 15.98 | 18.94 | 17.41 





Experiments in Cattle Feeding—An account of an 
experiment in feeding cattle, by James Laidlaw, of 
Frampton-on-Severn, as detailed in the London Agri- 
cultural Gazette, is as follows :— 

1. Lot 1st, 13 three-year-old heifers, mixed breed. 
Lot 2d, 7 three-year-old bullocks, mixed breed. Lot 
3d, 9 three-year-old heifers, Hereford breed. 

2. Lot Ist, soiled in yards during summer ; 
to fatten 6th October. Lot 2d, ditto, ditto. 
put into open yards as soon as bought. 

3. Lot Ist, tied up in stalls 104 ft. long by 44 ft. 
wide. Lot 2d, ditto. Lot 8d, in open yard, with shed 
to lie under. 

4, Lot Ist, each beast consumed daily 70 lbs. ; raw 
Sweeds, 2% Ibs.; linseed meal, sooked in cold water, 
2 lbs.; barley meal, and 8 lbs. straw chaff. Lot 2d, 
each beast consumed daily, 90 lbs.; raw Sweeds, 24 
lbs.; linseed meal, soaked as above, 2 Ibs.; barley 
meal, and 8 lbs. straw chaff. Lot 3, put in the yard to 
freshen up for stalls, receiving a small quantity of tur- 
nips, with as much straw as the can consume, but no 
account taken of the quantity. 

5. Little wheaten straw, no account taken of the 
quantity. 

6. Lot lst, estimated increase in welght by Christ- 
mas, 10 imperial stones (140 Ibs.); the value depends 
on the market price when sold. Lot 2d, increased in 
size more than the first, but not so forward. Lot 3d, 


going on verv well. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


Princess Trise or SHortHoRNS.—For an advertise- 
ment of the produce of a young bull of this superior 
tribe of shorthorn cattle, see advertisment page, 167. 

Tue Transactions of the New-York State -Agricul- 
tural Society has been received, and will receive fur- 
ther notice in our next number. 

Literary Tutrvinc.—The Southern Planter quotes a 
recent article of ours, on draining meadows with the 
subsoil plow, crediting to the Lancaster Pa. Gazette. 
The latter, we believe, is one of the papers which ha- 
bitually steal from us, and hence the result of having 
other peoples’ labors credited it. 

Firr-Proor Catico—A fire-proof calico is now 
made for children by immersion in phosphate of mag- 
nesia. It will ignite by contact with flame, but the 
fire will not spread. It goes out immediately. 

Live Srock Insurance.—We would call attention to 
the advertisement in this paper, of the American Live- 
Stock Insurance Company, at Vincennes, Indiana. It 
is a new thing in this country, but nevertheless, an im- 
portant consideration to the farmer. Why should he 
not insure his stock of cattle, as well as a merchant his 
stock of goods? Insurance companies of this kind have 
been in operation for some time in Europe, and have 
been productive of much good. One ought to be in- 
corporated in this state. Will the farmers think of it? 
The west, with great good sense and judgment, have 
now given us the lead in this matter. 

Mr. Morris 1n Evrope—Among the passengers 
in the steamer Europa, which left here for Liver- 
= on the 17th. ult., was Lewis G. Morris, Esq., of 

ount Fordham, New York. His general object in 
going abroad, is to make himself acquainted with the 
improvements in agriculture in Europe, and more _par- 
ticularly to look over the fine stock of England, with a 
view of selecting for importation. He will return in 
September, and his next annual sale of stock will take 
place in October following. We wish Mr. Morris a 
pleasant and profitable trip abroad. 

Tue American Biro Fancier, a little treatise on 
Cage and House Birds, has just been published b 
- ©. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton street, New York. See ad- 
vertisement on page 167 of the current volume. 

Tue Farmers’ Guive To ScrentTiFic AND PracricaL 
Acricutturr, by Henry Stephens, Scotland, author 
of the Book of the Farm, and John P. Norton, Professor 
of scientific agriculture, Yale College, Connecticut. The 
character of this work is much like that of the Book of 
the Farm, with everything new in the way of agricul- 
tural science discovered since its first publication, and is 
adapted as much as_ possible to this country, by Pre- 
fessor Norton. Published by Leonard Scott & Co, of 
this city. It isa highly valuable work, and is issued 
in numbers of 64 pages each, handsomely embellished, 
with steel and other engravings. The price is 25 cents 
per number, or $5 for the twenty-two, which will make 
two large octavo volumes of 1,400 pages. It is for 
sale by C. M. Saxton, 121 Fulton street, N. Y. 

Tue Farmer ANnp PLanter.—This is a new publica- 
tion just issued at Pendleton, South Carolina, edited 
and published by Messrs. George Seaborn, and J. J. 
Gilman. It is in quarto form, 16 pages monthly, price 
one dollar a year. It.is handsomely got up, and filled 
with — such matter as is best calculated to improve 
the planters of the south. We hope they will patron- 
ise the work liberally. They little know how much it 
would increase their wealth and comfort, if they would 

ut twenty thousand copies of this periodical in circu- 
tion, and see that the same were thoroughly perused, 
and its excellent precepts put into immediate practice. 











Successrut Farmine.—A worthy clergyman informed 
us recently, that he purchased seven acres of misera- 
ble, sandy land in the neighborhood of Saratoga, a few 
years since, which, by manuring and judicious cultiva- 
tion, he brought up to such condition, that from three 
acres and a half only, he produced green fodder through- 
out the season,.for three cows, one bull, one horse, and 
seven sheep; and cut all the hay consumed by them 
in the winter. The hay, however, was pieced out by 
the use of grain, roots, and straw, taken from the re- 
maining half of the seven acres. When he sold the 
land, he received over $100 dollars an acre, for what a 
few years previously, was bought for as many shil- 


8. 
We have kept a good lookout for successful farming, 
for the last few years, and have invariably found, that 
intelligence and a careful investigation of the experi- 
ments and best practisers of others, furnished the 
ground work for ds superiority of every one who has 
attained to eminence in agriculture. So much for book 
farming. 

Prorits or Docs.—Many of our friends and corres- 
pondents have frequently given us the profits of poul- 
try, milch cows, sheep, oxen or mule labor over horses, 
&c.; but the first man is yet wanting, who has commu- 
nicated essay, chapter, or paragraph on_the profit 
of dogs. This is passing strange, as everybody kee 
his dog, and many keep their packs. The whole 
country is overrun with them. Surely, then, somebody 
ought to know their value, and be able to report an 
account current of their profits. Let us hear from some 
one of our most observing correspondents, and espe- 
cially such of them as live among the canine marauders 


of the sheep fold. We imagine the account will stand 


something thus :— 
Towzer, in account current with my farm 
from Jan. 1st, 1849, to Jan. Ist, 1850, 


Dr. 
To killing my best imported Southdown 
ram, Billy, $50.00 
Do. 3 choice wethers, $4.50 each, 13.50 
Do. 17 breeding ewes, $3.25 “ 55.25 
Cost of lawsuit with neighbor Strict, for 
sheep killing, 27.00 . 


Damages paid him on judgment rendered, 29.17 

Attendance of myself and five laborers, as 
witnesses, 3 days each, at 8s. per day, 18.00 

Worrying farmer Short’s horse, and paid him 





for consequent lameness, 12.00 
Original cost, ~ 10.00 
52 weeks’ board, at 4s., 26.00 

$240.92 
Cr. 


By driving pigs out of the corn at sundry 
times, through a bad fence, which my 
hands neglected to repair, $2.00 

Killing one polecat $1.50, 3 squirrels, 75cts., 2.25 

Bringing in ee from gate 18 times, 0.03 

Comfort and satisfaction in general from 








owning Towzer one year, 273.19 
$277.47 
Balance in favor of Towzer, $36.55 


Thus by giving a pretty round credit for the general 
oe derived from Towzer, we show an actual 
profit, during the current year, of $36.55, or 805 per 
cent. on the original capital invested, which is a most 
liberal return for farm stock, and will probably induce 
many enterprising, scheming young men to follow in 
similar investments, 
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PRICES CURRENT IN NEW YORK, APRIL 20, 1850. 





BARK, Quercitron,..........++ 
BEANS, White,...... Seeneees 
BEESW AX, American, Yeilow, 


“« ton. 


“ bushel. 


“ 


LUN eo ¢ Seer te 
BONES, Ground,.......<..00.0 “ bushel. 
BRISTLES, American,......... “« ib. 
upg a See o « 

Shipping....... pene Pax 
CANDLES, Mould, Tallow,..... oe « 

Sperm,......-es.0- cia 
PEPRFEIG) <<< is2cccisee . =» 
Ci eee tegss 
COAL, Anthracite,............. 2,000 tbs 
CORDAGE, American,.........- “« tb 
Cy rer eo 
COTTON BAGGING, Am.hemp, “ = yard. 
gl. ee ee “« bb. 
FLAX, American,.......0sccces . 
FLOUR, Ordinary,..........+. “ bbl. 
2 es oe o « 
Richmond City Mills,.. “ © 
Buckwheat,........... se 
WUacckeseebeneeseees ;*. = 
GRAIN—Wheat, Western,...... * bushel. 
“%  Redand Mixed, “ 
Rye, e@eeeweaeeeeeeeeeeee “ % 
Co J Northern, eeeeeee “ “ 
«  Southern,....... saab 
AS Se oF ssi 
Oats, eee reeeneeeeeeeeee & “ 
GUANO, Peruvian, ............ 2,000 ibs 
Patagonian,..........- “« do. 
[LAA rr err % 100 ibs 
HEMP, Russia, Clean,.......... “ ton. 
American, Water-rotted, “* 
* Dew-rotted,.. “ “ 
HIDES, Dry Southern,.......... “ 
Lo ee oo “ fb. 
OM Gc ccenasnesnsesseSess “« 100, 
JUN DS ee « 100 ibs. 
Pipes for Puinps, &c.,... Ib. 
PREGGG MOS. Us criss scien ee cries “« bbl. 
SOMW yee cpereses esses “ hhd. 
MOLASSES, New-Orleans,..... “ gallon 
MUSTARD, American,......... « tb 
NAVAL STORES—Tar,........ “ bbl. 
Saige: cies 6  & 
Rosin,...... 
Turpentine, “« « 

Spirits of Turpentine, “ gallon. 

OIL, Linseed, American,....... a 
Castor, eeeeerereeeeeeeeereeee “ “ 

Greece seeseseeeseseses & sd 
IPERS occa nsssscabessoes s “ 100 Ibs. 
a AAC 2) ee ee ee % bushel. 

Black-Fiyed,.......20.00- “Q & 
PLASTER OF PARIS,......... * ton. 
Ground, in barrels of 300 ibs. 
PROVISIONS—Deef, Mess,..... q bbl. 
* Prime, . o  « 


“ Smoked, .. 


“ tb. 


“ Rounds, in Pickle « 
gy bbl 


Pirie, Meas... scekc<s 
PEMD seers >>> eS 
eee “fb. 
Bacon Sides, Smoked, “ ¢ 
“ jin Pickle,s.... “ 
Hams, Smoked, ...... “6 
“ Pickled,....... “ 6 
Shoulders, Smoked,... % 
s Pickled,... “ & 
MME cp siesece Neca se eeess % 100 tbs 
J ES eee ee % sack, 
> ROO. oepuc'sssaeeee % bushel 
SEEDS—Clover,............00- “ 
OT eee *% bushel 
Flax, Clean,.......2.++ s  * 
Sse wse chess os © 
SODA, Ash, (80 per cent. soda,). “ = fh. 
Sulphate Soda, Ground... “ 
SUGAR, New-Orleans,......... eo & 
SUMACH, American,.......... “ ton. 
TRIRIOW 5..000cc0000 iebausecs’ = FED: 
TOBACCO,....... banuswawsneee o «& 
WHISKEY, American,......... “ gallon. 
WOOLS, Saxony,............0+ “ ib. 
PROTEIID) os scase000e00 co oe 
Grade Merino,........ : . 


CommMon,...+..+e++0s 
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NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 

At Market.—1,350 Beeves, (1,000 southern, the remainder from 
es gg and the east,) 75 Cows and Calves, and 1,200 Sheep and 

mbs, 

Beef Cattle—An abundant supply, sales varying from $6 to 
$8.25 per hundred. Demand fair but dull at the close. About 
100 left over. 

Cows ani Calvcs.—The sales of these generally run from $20 
to $28.50, and in some cases as high as $42.50, 20 left over. 

Sheep and Lambs.—The prices of these continue firm, The 
sales varied from $1.50 to $3.25. few sold as high as $6. All 
sold. April 15. 


Remarks.—Business has been very brisk the past month, but 
very little change in prices. Cotton, Hay, and Barley have ad- 
vanced somewhat, while Grass Seeds have fallen as usual when 
the season is nearly over for sales. In other things, we have little 
change to notice. 

Tue WEATHER up to the 20th, at the time we are writing, has 
been colder, on an average, than any April for several years past. 
Everything is consequenily retarded. But late planting will 
probably be fortunate in one respect ; it guards against destruction 
by late frosts. There is great promise of an abundant fruit year. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—Communications have been reccived 
from Valentine Hallock, H. F. Colesworthy, Newton Bagg, T. B. 
Miner, E, A. Holcomb, M. W. Philips, Linus Cone, J. G. C., Ste- 
phen R. Gray. 





Bang FOR CONSERVATORIES and Horticul- 
tural Purposes, &c.—Plain Shect and Rough Glass for 
Conservatories and Greenhouses, of all sizes and thickness; Pro- 
pagating Glasses, Fish Globes, Lactometers, and Glass Milk Pans ; 
also, Colored and Enamelled Glass for Windows and other uses, 
furnished at order, by D. J. BROWNE, 
At the Agricultural Werchouse of A. B. Allen & Co., 
mh 189 Water street, N. Y. 





ONE MILE.- sale, one Bone Mill, for horse pow- 
er, complete, capabie of crinding from 150 to 200° bushels 
per day. Also,a Steam-Power Mill, capable of grinding from 
£00 to 1,200 bushels per day. Engine of 16-Horse Power, with 
two boilers, of 25-Horse Power, all complete. Apply by letter, or 
otherwise, to ALEXANDER HORNBY, 
my It 2th St., Mh Avenue, New York. 


RUIT AND ORNAMENTAL THREES FOR 
SAD He —30,008 Peach Trees of the choicest kinds from 
$5 to $6 per hundred. Also, 30,000 Apple Trees of all the standard 
varieties, of extra size, froin 7 to 10 feet high, at $12.50 per hun- 
dred, among which are a large quantity of the celebrated Mon- 
mouth Pippin, Baldwin, Esopus Spitzenberg, Newtown Pippin, 
Rhode-Island Greening, & c., &c. Catalogues, with prices annexed, 

may be obtained by applying by letter, to the oe yrietor. 

ISAAC PULLEN, Highstown, N. J. 
apr 2t* 


OMMERCIAL GARDEN AND NURSERY 
PARSONS & CO., at Flushing, near New York. The pro- 
rietors of this establishment invite public attention to their 
arge assortment of every desirable variety of Fruit and Orna- 
mental Tree or Shrub. Their importations of everything new in 
Europe are annually continued, and they offer a very large variety 
of Ornamental Trees and Shrubs imported expressly for arbore- 
tums and pleasure grounds. Their collection of Roses is annually 
enriched by novelties from abroad, many of which may be found 
described in their new work on the Rose, recently published. 
Fruit Trees receive their particular attention, and are propagated 
under their personal supervision. This care, with their possession 
of extensive specimen grounds, in which is tested every variety 
of fruit they cultivate, enables them confidently to guarantee the 
genuineness of the varicties. 

Their care in pruning and cultivation enables them also to send 
out thrifty and well-formed trees. From their large scale of pro- 

agation, they can offer to dealers very liberal discounts, where 
omethe or thousands are taken. Orders or inquiries can be 
addressed to the proprietors at Flushing, near New York, where 
catalogues will also be furnished. They have established a Branch 
at Brighton Depot, near Boston,which, by the entire success of their 
trees transplanted thither, has thoroughly proved the superior 
adaptation of Long-Island Trees to the soil and climate of any part of 
New England. This they attribute to the perfect maturity attained 
by the wood before frost, which renders the trees suitable for trans- 
portation to any latitude. 

At the season of transplanting, a salesman will be at their 
Bi¢zhton Branch to furnish those who may prefer obtaining their 
supply thence. mhif 

ee b S. B. Parsons will be found every Saturday during the 
month of April at the Agricultural Warehouse of A. B. Allen & 
Co., 189 Water st. N. Y., for the transaction of business. 


HARLESTON HOTEL.—This extensive house is 
C now prepared to offer as good accommodations to gentle- 
men and ladies as any other in the city. D. ae 

apr! 
“ I pronounce the Charleston Hotel, one of the best between New 
York and New Orleans.” Seton Rosinson. 
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EBSTER’S DICTIONARY, UNe= 
abridged. Published by G. & C. Merrtam, Spring- 
ficld, Mass., and for sale by booksellers generally. 
Washington, Jan, 31st, 1850. 

I possess many Dictionaries, and of most of the learned and 
cultivated languages, ancient and modern. But I never feel that 
Iam entirely armed and equipped in this respect, without Dr. 
Webster at command. DANIEL WEBSTER. 

I think it the most useful Dictionary of the English and Ameri- 
can language extant. Henry Cray. 

I find it an invaluable vade mecum.—W asHINGTON IRVING. 

Every scholar knows the value of a work, which, in addition to 
its etymological learning, has done so much to enlarge our ac- 
quaintance with the English vocabulary, both by the number of 
its words, and the accuracy and extent of its definitions. 

Wn. H. Prescott. 

The etymological part surpasses anything that has been done 
for the English language by any earlier laborers in the same 
field. Gro. Bancrort. 

We recommend it to all who desire to possess a complete, 
accurate, and reliable Dictionary of the language. 

Signed by Webster, Cass, Benton, Fillmore, Briggs, Calhoun, 
Winthrop, Chancellor Frelinghuysen, and thirty other Mem- 
bers of the United States Senate. 

We rejoice that it bids fair to become the standard Dictionary 
to be used by the numerous millions of people who are to 
inhabit the United States. Signed by 104 Members of Congress, 

The copious list of geographical names is an important feature 
of this work for schools, and is itself worth the cost of the whole 
work, : School Committee of Framingham. 

Resolved, unanimously, that Webster’s Quarto Dictionary be 
the Standard in the New-York State Normal School. 

my Wn. H. CamMpBELL, Clerk Ex. Com. 

For sale by C. M. SAXTON, 121 Fulton street, New York. 


YQNHE AMERICAN LIVE-STOCK INSUR- 
ance Company, Vincennes, Indiana. 
Charter Unlimited. Granted January 2d, 1850. 
CAPITAL $50,000! 

For the Insurance of Horses, Mules, Prize Bulls, Sheep, and Cattle, 
of every description, against the combined risks of Fire, Water, 
Accidents, and Disease. 

‘ Losses paid in 30 days after proof of death. 





DIRECTORS. 
Joseph G. Bowman, | John Wise, 
Hiram Decker, M.D., Alvin W. Tracy, 
Isaac Mass, Abner T. Ellis, 
George D. Hay, Abm. Smith, 


Thomas com 2 
JOSEPH G. BOWMAN, Pres’t. 
B. 8. Wuitney, Sec’y. Wa. Burtcn, Treasurer. 
Agents solicited throughout the Union. Address B. S. 
Wuirnety, Sec’y., Vincennes, Indiana. my ly 
USSELIYS HISTORY OF MODERN EU= 
rope, with a view of the Progress of Society, from the 
Rise of Modern Kingdoms to the Peace of Paris, in 1763. With a 
Continuation of the History, by Wm. Jones, Esq. Engravings. 
3 vols. 8vo. sheep extra. Price $5. 

“The History of Modern Europe, by Dr. Russell has always 
been prized for its comprehensiveness. It includes the most im- 
portant period in the annals of mankind, as the author’s narrative 
introduces the era when the renovation of society commenced, 
after the prostrated continuance of that mental gloom, which, 
during several centuries, covered the civilised world.” 

Says Chambers of this work, “It is a production at once so 
succinct, yet so perspicuous, comprehensive, and entertaining, that 
all rivalry appears to be precluded.” 

The above, with a large collection of other valuable histories, 
(for which see their Catalogue,) published and for sale b 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 

&2 Cliff street, N. Y. 





my 2t 


HE PRINCESS TRIBE OF SHORT=- 

horns.—In gy 1849, Mr. Sheafe, of High Cliff, 
Dutchess County, New York, imported the young bull, Exeter, 
bred by Mr. Stevenson, of Durham, England. Mr. Stephenson 
is the most celebrated breeder now living, and his herd is of 
the Princess tribe, one of the best and most ancient stock of 
Shorthorns. The breeding of the Princess tribe can be traced 
back as pure shorthorns upward of two hundred years, a matter of 
no small consideration to those who wish to breed true stock of a 
reliable quality. 

Exeter was selected for Mr. Sheafe, by that excellent judge of 
stock, Mr. A. Stevens, of New York. He was considered one of 
the very best bulls in England. Quite a high price was paid for 
him. i is believed that his superior has never before been im- 





ported into this country. He is a beautiful yellow-red—which is | d 


a bright-red, with a finesgolden or saffron under tinge, arising 
from a rich yellow skin, and is the on/y bull of this peculiarly fine 
red ever imported. A few calves of his get will be for sale this 
season. Their dams are Herd-Book Shorthorns, very fine in 
their points, and great milkers. Those who desire to improve 
their a stock by taking a supericr fresh cross, will please 
toa to 

“7 - A. B. ALLEN & CO., New York 





BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 


C. M. SAXTON, 
AGRICULTURAL BOOKSELLER, 
121 FULTON STREET, N. Y. . 





A llen’s Treatise on the Grape Vine, with 
M Illustrations. $1.12} cents, cloth—$1 in paper covers, 


Allens American Herd Book, price $3. The 
only book of the kind ever published in America. 


Alien’s American Farm Book, price $1 cloth— 
pe oe = A complete practical guide for the management 
of the farm. 


Browne’s American Bird Fancier, consider- 
ed in reference to rearing, feeding, and management of cage 
and house birds. Price 50 cents in muslin, or 25 cents with 
paper cover, 


Thomas’ American Fruit Culturist, price 
$1, cloth; containing Directions for the Propagation and Cul- 
ture of FRuir TREES, in the Nursery, Orchard, and Garden, 
with descriptions of the principal American and Foreign Varieties, 
Illustrated with three hun accurate Figures, 


Miner’s American Bee Keeper’s Manua 
=_— $1, cloth—75 cents in paper covers; being a Practi 

reatise on the History and Domestic Economy of the Honey 
Bee, embracing a full illustration of the whole subject, with the 
most approved methods of managing this insect, through every 
branch of its culture, the result of many years’ experience. Illus 
trated with three hundred accurate figures. 


Allen’s Treatise on Domestic Animals, 
Illustrated. Price 75 cents, cloth—50 cents paper. Being a 
history and description of the Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, 
Swine, Poultry, and Farm Dogs, with Directions for their Manage- 
ment, Breeding, Crossing, Rearing, Feeding, and pre tion for a 
profitable market; also their Diseases and Remedies; together 
with full Directions for the Management of the Dairy, and the 
Comparative Economy and Advantages of working Animals, the 
Horse, Mule, Oxen, &c. 


0 FARMRES AND PLANTERS.—The New 

and Improved Poudrette of “The Lodi Manufacturing Co.,” 

is offered for sale the present season at the following rates, viz :-— 

1 barrel, $2, 3 barrels, $5, and at the rate of $1.50 per barrel, for 

any quantity over 6 barrels. Delivered free from charge for bar- 

rels, cartage, or other expenses, on board of vessels in the city of 
New York. 

This article, made from night soil, into a light, dry, and inodor 
ous powder, is the cheapest and most powerful manure in the world 
for corn or tobacco. Two barrels, ($3 worth,) will manure an 
acre of corn in the hill, and will bring a heavier crop than can be 
obtained in any other way. 

A pamphlet containing instructions for use, certificates from 
some of the first agriculturists in the United States, and much 
valuable information will be sent gratis, to any one applying, 
( post-paid if by letter.) to “ The Lodi Manufacturing Co., Be Dey 
street, New York.” Also forsale by A. B. Allen & Co., 191 Wa- 
ter street. apr 3t 


a ONG*ISLAND LAND FOR SALE—10,000 

acres.—The undersigned is engaged in improving and 
cultivating the wild lands of Long Island, on the borders of the 
Long-Island Railroad, about 50 miles from the city of New York, 
at Lake Road, or Junction. Several years’ a and a 
thorough knowledge of the scil and its capabilties to produce, 
enable him to say pee aap © that these lands are equal to any 
land on Long Island when cultivated in the same manner. That 
all kinds of fruit, grain, and vegetables, that are produced on any 
part of the island, can be raised upont these lands, which are 
now offered for sale in parcels to suit purchasers and settlers, 
from small lots of a few acres to 100, 1,600, or even 10,000 acres, 
To capitalists, or persons desirous to purchase a large tract of 
valuable land, well situated, of easy access to the best markets in 
this country, in a perfectly healthy climate, in the midst of a great 
game region, the woods abounding in deer and wild birds, whilst 
the neighboring bays and waters of the island are filled with 
wild fowl and fish in great abundance and variety. 

One of the finest trout streams of the island runs through this 
land, and in the north parts of the tract, is the famous Ronkon- 
koma Pond, or Lake, one of the most beautiiful sheets of water 
that can be found anywhere, of about three miles in circuit, the 
shores and banks of which are pleasant and picturesque in a high 


egree. 

Persons settling here, have all the advantages of growth and 
rise of property of a new country, with all the privileges of an 
old-settled country, as by a ride of three to five miles, churches 
and schools of various denominations may be fouud, of more than 
100 years’ standing. Title perfect, and will be sold on advan- 
tageous terms, and at a low price. 

- ly to A. B. ALLEN & Co., 191 Water st., N. Y., or 
EDGAR F. PECK, 306 State street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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NEW- 


YORK 


AGRICULTURAL WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE, 


A. B. ALLEN & CO. 189 AND 191 WATER STREET, NEW YORK. 


QD Ge 


THE SUBSCRIBERS keep constantly on hand, and offer for sale the largest and most complete assortment of Agricultural and 
Horticultural Implements, and Field and Garden Secds in the United States, among which may be found the following. 


ULTIVATORS—Of at least a dozen of the most ap- 


proved kinds. 


LOWS.—A very large assortment of more than one hun- 
dred different patterns, 





ARDEN AND FIELD BOLLERS—made of 
cast-iron sections. 


: ATER FE AMS—of various sizes made entirely of 
metal for raising water. 








$$ a a oe 


Pers IMPLEMENTS.— Bill Hooks, Saws, 
Edging Knives, Shears, Nippers, Scissors, and Flower 
Gatherers. 





ARROWS.—Triangular, folding, and square; single 
and double harrows. 





OCK SALT, a valuable article for stock, which does 
R not waste by exposure in the field. 





UNEPS.—Suction and Forcing Pamps of all sizes with 
- pipe, at lowest manufacturers’ prices. . 





IRD SEED.—Canary, Hemp, Millet, and Rape Seeds— 
both at wholesale and retail. 





ARDEN IMPLEMENTS. -— Superior Cast-steel 


Shovels, Spades, and Spading Forks, Weeding Hoes, Scuf- | 
flers; also, Rakes, Trowels, and Hand Cultivators. This last im- ' 


plement facilitates garden operations greatly. 





OREIGN SEEDS, of superior quality and late impor- 


tation. 
Grass Serps.—Ray Grass, Lucern, and White Dutch Clover 


GarpEN Seeps.—A large stock selected with care, expressly for 
the American Market. 


AWING MACHINES, for cross cutting cord wood, 
or slitting Scantling, Plank, or Boards. 


RICK MACHINES of the best construction, will 
make 10,000 to 15,000 bricks per day by hand. 


BAIN WON2,.LS.—Steel and Cast-Iron Mills at $6 to $25, 
and Burr-Stone at $75 to $239, for Horse or Steam Power. 











' UR NS.—Rotary and Thermomenter Churns, and Self- 
acting Cheese Presses. 


{RIND STONES on Friction Rollers, requiring one 
person only to héld and turn. 





EAPING WACHIINES, of the most efficient and 
» best construction. 


ORN AND OTHER SEED PLANTERS— 

of the latest and best patterns, suited to planting or sowing 

every description of seeds, to be drawn by horse or hand. These 

save the labor of six to ten persons, and will plant, drill, or sow 
more evenly than Can be done by hand. 


OOKS, FOREIGN AND DOWESTIC, apper- 
taining to Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic and oral 
Economy, Natural History, &c., procurable in this city at reason- 
able prices, by A. B. ALLEN & CO.,, 
189 and 191 Water st. N. Y. 














MPROVED STCCK.—Durham, Herford, and Devon’ 
Cattle; Saxon, Merino, Cotswold, Leicester, and South-Down 
Sheep ; Lincolnshire, Suffolk, and Chinese Pigs. All these supe- 
rior breeds, can be had of the subscriber, of the best quality, and 
will be shipped to any port of the country 
SAMUEL ALLEN, 189 Water st., N. Y. 





MERICAN FIELD SEEDS, of the best quality 
and latest growth. 
Grass Sexps.—Timothy, Herd’s Grass, (Red Top,) Blue Grass, 
and Red and White Clover. 
Oats.—Imperial, Hopetown, and Black Oats. 
Spring Wueat.—Italian and Black-Sea Spring Wheat. 





AGLE PLOWS, — Many plows having been sold 
under the name of the Eagle Plow, which are not 

genuine, this is to give notice that all plows sold in this city 
under that name, to ensure confidence, will have our name 
marked on the beam, and no others purchased here, can be relied 
on as genuine without this brand. 
Be particular, also, as to the name, number, and street, 
should be 
A B. ALLEN & Co., 189 and 191, Water st., New York. 


RESH GARDEN SEEDS,—Polc and Bush Beans; 
Sugar and other kinds of Beet, Mangel Wurtzel and 
Scarcity; Borecole, or Kale; Brussels Sprouts; Brocoli; Cole- 
wort, or Collards; Cabbage; Kohl-Rabi; Cauliflower; Carrot; 
Chervil; Celery ; Cress; Cucumbers; Egg Plant; Endive; Indian 
Corn; Leek; Lettuce; Melon; Mustard; Nasturtium; Pump- 
kin; Radish; Rhubarb; Spinach; Salsify; Sea Kale; Squash ; 
Tomato; Turnip; Sweet Herbs; é&c., &c. 
The above seeds are grown expressly for us, and we have every 
reason to believe them genuine, and of the best and most im- 
proved kinds in market. 


UANSD AND OTHER FERTILISERS, con- 
stantly on hand and for sale on reasonable terms. 

Guano—Peruvian and Patagonian, best quality. 

Bonet Dust—of superior quality, in barrels. Those in want 
will do well to secure it soon. 

Praster.—Ground Plaster, in barrels. 

PovupreTTE—at manufacturers’ prices. 

ComsBineD Manvre.—tThis is a valuable artificial manure, con- 
taining a considerable per centage of phosphate of lime, ammonia, 
and nitrogen, capable of affording ammonia by slow decomposition 
in the soil. On application to crops, it is immediately felt, and 
its effects continue for three or four years. Price, put up in 
barrels, $1 per 100 Ibs, 


wich 








A. B. ALLEN & CO., 
189 and 191 Water street. 


LLEN’S IMPROVED PORTABLE RAIL= 

road Horse Power, Thresher, and Separator.—The advan- 
vantages of the above horse powers are—1l. They occupy but 
little more space than a horse. 2. They can be moved the 
weight of the horse only, by placing the machine at an angle of 
10 or 15 degrees, 3. They are easily transported, simply con- 
structed, not liable to get out of order, and move with little fric- 
tion. 

The Overshot Threshers consist of a smalkspiked cylinder 
with a concave top, and possess these advantages. 1. They have 
a level table for feeding, thus enabling the tenders to stand 
erect, and control the motions of the horse and machine by means 
of a brake, by which accidents are avoided. 2 In consequence 
of the — lifting the straw and doing the work on the top, 
stones, blocks, &c., drop at the end of the table, and are not car- 
ried between the spikes, 3. The overshot cylinder does not scat- 
ter the grain but throws it within three feet of the machine. 4, 
This arrangement also admits of attaching a separator high enough 
from the floor or ground to allow all the grain to fall through it, 
while the straw is deposited by itself in the best condition for 
binding. 5. Neither grain nor straw are broken by this machine. 
6. The cylinder is long, which admits of faster and more ad- 
vantagcous feeding ; it is smaller and with fewer teeth than ordi- 
nary threshers, thus admitting of more rapid motion and faster 
work with less power ; and the diminution of teeth in the cylin- 
der is fully made up by an increased number in the concave top, 
which is stationary. 7. The separator is a great advantage in 
diminishing the labor of raking out the straw, as it leaves the 
grain in the best condition for the fanning mill. Three men with 
— power, can thresh 100 to 150 bushels of wheat or rye 
per day ; and four men with a double power, twice that quantity. 
All the above are ge and can be carried where wanted, 
complete, or they may be readily taken apart and packed for 
distant transportation by wagon or otherwise. 


Price of single Power, $80 
“ +  & Thresher, $28 
“ Separator and fixtures. $7 


“ — Bands for driving, ete-. 
“ —— machine, complete, and in running 
order. 
Price of Double Power, $100 
“ with Thresher, Separator, &c., $145 to $150 
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All the above are sold singly or together, as desired, and are 
warranted to work well give satisfacion. 











